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Though Orissan sculpture 
and architecture have received 
a good deal of attention from 
scholars and historians, the 
pictorial art of Orissa has 
remained a neglected field 
and no attempt had so far 
been made to make a 
comprehensive study of 
Orissan paintings. This book 
brings out for the first time 
a complete studv of one 
aspect of Orissan pictorial art, 
namely the Pa{a paintings of 
Puri. 

Pata is a living art form 
of Orissa practised even at 
present by a community of 

ainters, known as Chitrakaras. 

he book starts with a socio- 
anthropological note on the 
Chitrakaras of Orissa and 
goes on to trace the origin of 
the art form in the famous 
Jagannatha temple in Puri and 
its subsequent dispersal to 
other parts of Orissa. 


The book deals with the 
ritual services of the painters 
and discusses the materials, 
tools and techniques of 
painting, the conventions 
and the popular motifs, the 
learning and the transmission 
process. It also describes the 
events leading to the decline 
of this art form and its 
dramatic revival in the recent 
past. The concluding chapters 

ide an analysis of the 

painting set against 
other forms of Orissan fe 
pictorial arts as also painting 
styles in other parts of India. 
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Chapter I 
The World of the Painter 


Raghurajpur does not find a mention in the revenue maps and 
records of Puri District, for it is only a hamlet of the bigger village 
Janakadeipur. To reach Raghurajpur, one has to take a ten kilo- 
metre ride by bus or car from Puri to Chandanpur, which is on the 
Puri-Bhubaneswar road. Raghurajpur is another two kilometres away 
on a kutcha embankment road on the bank of river Bhargavi. This 
road crosses the tracks of the South Eastern Railway near the 
Janakadeipur railway station. One could also get down at that station 
on a passenger train from Puri to go to Raghurajpur. The embank- 
ment road becomes tricky during the rains but in the fair weather one 
could even make it to Raghurajpur in a car with some difficulty. 
The villagers normally walk the distance, though they could hire a 
cycle rickshaw from Chandanpur. 


Raghurajpur has an idyllic setting on the southern bank of 
the river Bhargavi and it is surrounded by groves of coconut, palm, 
mango, jackfruit and other tropical trees. A number of betel leaf 
gardens dot the paddy fields round about the village. The village 
runs from east to west with dwelling houses arranged in two neat 
rows facing each other. Down the centre runs a line of small temples 
and {tulasi (ocymum sanctum) shrines and the community meeting place, 
the Bhagavata-ghara. The temples are for Radhamohana, Gopi- 
natha, Raghunatha and Gauranga ; there is also a shrine for the 
villagers’ own grama-devi (village goddess) Bhuasuni. The coconut- 
palm shaded village is not unlike the many small villages of Puri 
District. 


What is unusual about Raghurajpur compared to other villages 
is the number of outsiders, including an occasional foreigner, visiting 
the village round the year. These people have roughed the two kilo- 
metres walk on the kutcha road not to see a typical Orissa village 
from close quarters, but to see a community of painters at work and 
buy their paintings, for Raghurajpur is a painters’ village. Though 
there are other villages in Orissa with a painter population, Raghu- 
rajpur is the only yillage with a predominance of the Chitrakara 
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(painter) caste. This is also the only village where every Chitrakara 
family is engaged in the caste profession of painting. It is also in 
this village that one comes across the best traditions of Orissan painting 
and some of the finest pieces of work. 


A multi-caste village, Raghurajpur has 86 households belong- 
ing to the following caste groups : 


Chitrakara (Painter) ନ 24 households 
Padhana or Chasa! (Husbandman)... 19 55 
Khandayata (Husbandman) ର 16 53 
Bania (Goldsmith) 11 55 
Tanti (Weaver) 4 3 


Keuta (Fisherman) 4 
Gudia (Sweetmeat-vendor) 2 
Gauda (Herdsman) 2 53 
Siala (Toddy-tapper) 2 
Kansari (Brazier) 2 

1 


Nahaka (Astrologer) 


All castes in Raghurajpur belong to the Siudra category, but 
Siala is the only “untouchable”? group, and the two Siala houses are at 
the extreme western end of the village. Raghurajpur does not have 
members of cther castes like Brahmin, barber and dhobi (washerman) ; 
these functionaries come here here from neighbouring villages to perfom 
their caste duties. 


The better off economically, in Raghurajpur, are the Banias 
who own landed property and deal in money-lending. Very few of 
the other castes own land, and leaving apart Chitrakaras, the working 
population of the other castes depends on agricultural labour as its 
primary occupation. Besides Chasas and Khandayatas whose caste 
profession is agriculture, the Tantis, Keutas and others also work on 
the farm. The Chitrakaras, however, mainly depend on painting for 
their livelihood. Of 43 members of Chitrakara families above the age 
of fifteen, 38 are engaged in painting as their primary occupation. 


1. Although there is little distinction between the Padhana/Chasa and the Khanda- 
yata, the latter claim some superiority over the former on the ground that they 
were one-time warriors :(Khandayata literally means swordsman), whereas the 
Chasa has always been a husbandman, 
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It is also significant that every Chitrakara family has at least one 
member engaged in painting. In many families, all the members are 
engaged in painting, the womenfolk and children assisting the grownups. 
Painting is thus the profession and also the way of life of the Chitra- 
kara families of Raghurajpur. 


The normal Chitrakara family of Raghurajpur is of the 
“nuclear”? type, rather than a joint family. As soon as a grown up 
son gets married, he constructs his own house in which to live with his 
wife and children. Because of this, there is fragmentation of home- 
stead land and most of the families now live in very small, usually 
two-room dwellings. The houses are mostly of mud mortar walls and 
thatched roofs (except those of some Banias who have brick-walled and 
flat-roofed houses) and adjoining houses have a common boundary wall. 
The rooms lie one behind the other, with a verandah in front, and to 
go into the innermost rooms, one has to cross the verandah and the 
front room. It is mostly cn the verandah that painting work takes 
place and visitors can watch the Chitrakara at work. The walls are 
plastered with mud and cowdung by the womenfolk. There is rarely 
a window on the wall, the rooms being lit only through the entrance 
door or the door leading to the courtyard. 


The four temples form the centre around which the social life 
of the Chitrakaras (as of the other villagers) revolves. There are 
Marfatdaras (caretakers) chosen by the villagers for each temple. Since 
there are no Brahmins in the village, a Brahmin from the neighbouring 
village, Dandasahi, from across the river Bhargavi, makes two visits, 
morning and evening to perform the rituals in the temples. The daily 
pija (worship) in the temples is a routine affair, but during festivals 
like Durga Puja or Krishna Janmashtamyi, the rituals are more elabo- 
rate. The temples get a fresh coat of paint and new decorations 
and there is much merriment through bhajanas and Atirtanas (singing of 
devotional songs). It naturally falls to the lot of the Chitrakara to 
paint the door frames, the simhasana (‘throne’ or pedestal on which the 
images are seated) and the walls of the temples. The temples, having 
plastered walls, offer much scope to the Chitrakara to display his 
workmanship. 


Outside Raghurajpur, the other concentration of Chitrakaras 
in Puri District is in Dandasahi, a hamlet of village Birapratapapur 
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situated on the other bank of river Bhargavi and in the Puri town 
itself. The population of Chitrakaras in Raghurajpur, Dandasahi 
and Puri is as follows : 


Place Number of Population 
households Male Female Total 


Raghurajpur 24 50 48 98 
Dandasahi 9 26 22 48 
Puri Town: 37 115 92 208 
Dolamandapa Sahi 3 13 6 19 
Chitrakara Sahi 5 15 16 31 
Baseli Sahi 12 27 20 47 
Harchandi Sahi 8 29 16 45 
Bali Sahi 3 12 10 22 
Gochikara Sahi 4 15 17 32 
Odia Matha Sahi 1 2 4 6 
Mangala-ghata 1 3 3 6 


Because cf the proximity, there is frequent social contact 
amongst the Chitrakaras of the three localities who together constitute 
a micro-caste unit. As a matter of fact, most of the Chitrakara 
families in Puri District are related to each other, through marriage. 
Chitrakaras are spread over most parts of Orissa and they all look to 
the Puri Chitrakaras for advice and guidance in all caste and pro- 
fessional matters. 


As against 38 painters of Raghurajpur, 12 and 25 members 
from Chitrakara families are engaged in painting as their primary 
occupation respectively in Dandasahi and Puri town. The age and 
literacy of these Chitrakaras are given below : 


Age of Chitrakaras 


Age Group Raghurajpur Dandasahi Puri 
15 to 25 years 10 4 10 
26 to 35 years 8 2 6 
36 to 45 years 8 1 2 
46 to 55 years 6 1 6 
Above 55 years 6 1 6 
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Literacy among Chitrakaras 


Raghurajbur Dandasahi Puri 


Illiterate 13 - 2 

Literate 
Up to class III 16 7 8 
Up to class IV & V 5 5 9 
Up to class VI & VII 4 = 92 
Up to class VIII & IX - = 92 
Up to class X & XI - O 1 
Intermediate - 1 


There are no literate female painters in Dandasahi and Puri. 
Of the seven female painters in Raghurajpur, two have read up to 
class II and the other five are illiterate. Many Chitrakaras continue 
to paint to ripe old age. Raghurajpur has one painter, a widow, 
who at the age of eighty-five, is still actively engaged in work. 


In Raghurajpur, the day of the Chitrakara begins at the first 
crow of the cock, when the male members go to the river bank for 
ablutions. The women have by now already taken their bath in the 
Bhargavi river and are on their way back to the village with potfuls 
of water, from which they sprinkle a few drops on the tulast plant while 
entering the house. They then worship the household deities like 
Radha-Krishna and Gopinatha as well as bundles of pothi (palmleaf 
manuscripts) which are kept near to the images. 


Breakfast, which consists of tea and flattened or parched rice, 
follows and the Chirakaras thereafter settle down to work. The 
principal meals are at about ten in the morning and then again 
around ten in the night. While the menfolk and boys are busy work- 
ing on paintings, the women do the cleaning and cooking, fetch water 
from the river and the wells, collect dry leaves and twigs from nearby 
orchards for use as fuel and, in their spare time, help in the prepara- 
tion of colours and canvas. In the evening, after the day’s work, the 
villagers gather in front of the temples or in the Bhagavata-ghara and 
join in bhajarias or just simply gossip, till it is time for dinner and bed. 


The joint family of old has now given place to “nuclear” 
families. When the Chitrakaras were making large numbers of 
paintings for sale to the pilgrims coming to Puri, the joint family was 
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an ideal arrangement since each family could supply paintings in bulk 
quantities. Lack of sufficient pilgrim patronage of the craft led to 
the decrease of income and this affected the smooth functioning of 
large joint families. Consequent upon the change in the traditional 
economy, the ideologies and values which buttressed the joint family 
system started eroding. In the remote past whenever a large joint 
family split up in India, it invariably resulted in several joint families 
and not in complete nucleation of the constitutent units. However, in 
later periods it did not so happen due to the decline of the economic 
homogeneity of the joint family based upon a single cumulative 
economic activity of its members.’ In the case of Chitrakaras, 
this factor coupled with quarrels and mutual jealousies gradually 
struck at the base of the joint family system and gave way to the 
nuclear family. 


There is an informal division of labour in the family and 
every member of the household can be found engaged in some work 
relating to the creation of paintings. The women are busy preparing 
the canvas, boiling the gum and powdering the pigments in a mortar. 
The very young are watching the work of the elders, and the older 
boys are engaged in doing the not-so-fine work on a painting. The 
very old men, if they are not busy enjoing a game of ganjifa (an 
ancient form of playing cards), are engaged in painting masks and 
toys that do not demand the finest workmanship. Elderly women, 
particularly the widows who have no supporting male member in the 
family, are busy making cheap paintings on old newspapers. 


There is a Middle English School nearby, but the Chitrakaras 
do not care to send their children to this school ; they instead prefer 
to have them run errands and learn their craft. The nearest market- 
place is Chandanpur Bazar, which supplies all the necessities of the 
villagers including their colour pigments. But for the sale of paintings, 
the Chitrakaras have to go to Puri or Bhubaneswar. 


Most of the Chitrakaras of Raghurajpur claim to belong to 
the Nagaswa gotra (lineage). Formerly, marriage inside the same gotra 
was not permitted. But it is possible to find instances today of affinal 
relationships within analogous gotras. Chitrakaras of Orissa though 


2. Desai, A.R. Rural Sociology in India. Bombay. 1969. p. 34. 
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spread over several Districts, know each other through affinal or con- 
sanguinal relationships. Being a small caste commmity, they must 
sometimes seek marriage relationships in far off places. 


The child marriages of older times have given place to 
marriage after puberty.’ Marriages: are usually arranged by parents 
as is the case with other castes. There are two types of marriages. In 
the danda-vivaha type of marriage, the groom goes to the bride’s house 
with great pomp and show. There is much expensive dowry from the 
bride’s side, and the wedding is a costly affair indeed. In the dudra- 
vivédha or tola-kanyd type the bride is brought to the groom’s house at 
which the wedding takes place ; here there is little dowry and the 
ceremony is simple and austere. The former is, however, the preferred 
form and two thirds of Chitrakara weddings are of the danda-vivaha 
type. The dowry consists of jewellery and household articles given in 
a painted dowry box. Paintings of deities are a must among the items 
of dowry. 


Marriages can be dissolved by the caste council on complaint by 
either partner. It is, however, usually the males who seek dissolution 
of marriage on grounds of adultery, barrenness, disease etc. The 
man pays a sum of money for the maintenance of the wife for a period 
of six months. After the divorce, the husband goes through the same 
rites as if the wife was dead. Some palasa (Butea frondosa) leaves, 
arranged in the form of a woman, are burnt on a funeral pyre in a 
mock cremation and non-vegetarian food is taboo for twelve days. 
The ritual is over on the twelfth day, when new cooking vessels are 
introduced in the kitchen and the man is free to take a new wife. 


As the Chitrakara women take their share of the caste activity 
of painting, they are usually respected. However, during pregnancy 
the woman is subjected to a variety of taboos, especially in the matter 
of food. After childbirth, the mother is secluded for a period of 
twelve days. On the sixth day after delivery, a ritual called Shathi 
(literally meaning sixth) is observed in which seven women (no widows) 
make a figure of Shathi goddess on the wall with cowries (sea shells) 
and offer worship. On the twenty-first day after birth, at the 


3. Child marriage often led to early widowhood, for young girls were given in 
marriage to older men. This may also explain the fact that out of every five 
married women in Raghurajpur, one is a widow, 
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naming ceremoney, the village astrologer is called and he prepares a 
horoscope. After studying the disposition of the planets at the time 
of birth, he selects a letter of the alphabet which is to be the first letter 
of the child’s name. The parents choose the name and it is no sur- 
Prise that in most cases it is the name of their favourite deity that is 
chosen. The Chitrakaras usually have Mahapatra or Maharana as their 
surname, though one does come across an occasional Dasa also. 


In general, the life of the painter community is a variant upon 
that of countless rural groups throughout the Orissa villages. This is 
true of the Chitrakaras of Raghurajpur as also of the Chitrakaras 
living elsewhere in Orissa. 
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Chapter II 
Chitrakara Caste 


To understand Chitrakara as a caste it is necessary to go into 
the history and development of the caste system in India in general. It 
is, however, not an easy matter to reconcile ancient literary references 
to caste with a sense of the actual human interaction of functional 
groups, which must have been as complex in the past as it is today. 


The caste system in India is as old as the Rig Veda (circa 2000- 
1400 B. C.). It is mentioned in the Purusha Siikta of the Rig Veda that 
four varnas or orders of society emanated from the sacrifice of the 
Primeval Being—Brahmana, Rajanya, Vaifya and Siudra having 
originated respectively from the mouth, the arms, the thighs and the 
feet of the creator. Besides these four orders the Rig Veda also men- 
tioned occupations like blacksmithy, leather work and chariot-making 
but did not specify in which order these occupations were ranked. 
It seems that in the early Vedic phase, even though the social status 
of some of the artisans tended to vary, the artisans as a class enjoyed 
a respectable position in society. The Buddhist Sistras, however, took 
a position of almost an exclusive association of crafts with Sudras and 
stated that in the absence of any other means of livelihood, the Sudras 
might take to various Silpas (crafts). The Rathakara (chariot-builder) 
had, however, been given a status higher than that of the Sudras and 
was given rights and privileges of performing certain sacrifices. In 
later periods, however, there was further delineation of orders for the 
different occupations and even the Rathakaras came to be treated as 
Sudras. Kautilya even ordained that the members of the Rathakara 
caste might either become Siudras or embrace any other lower caste 
except the Chandala.? 


If this was the fate of the Rathakara as a caste, the Brahma- 
vaivarta Purana gives a sad story about the descent and fall of the 
primordial Hindu architect and the craftsmen from their celestial 
origin and from Vedic traditions. According to this story, Visvakarma, 


1. Ghurye, G. S. Caste and Class in India. Bombay. 1957. p. $1. 


2. Dutt, Nripendra Kumar. Origin and Growth of Caste in India, Calqutta, 1968, 
pp. 144-145. 
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the celestial artificer had connection with a Sudra woman and begot 
the following nine castes : 


Malakara (Oriya-Mali) gardener, garland maker 
Karmakara (Kamara) blacksmith 

Sankhakara (Sankhari) conchshell-carver 
Kuvindaka (Tanti) weaver 

Kumbhakara (Kumbhara) potter 

Kamsyakara (Kansari) brazier, metal-worker 
Sutradhara (Badhei) carpenter, architect 
Chitrakara (Chitrakara) painter 

Swarnakara (Bania) goldsmith 


According to the Purana, members of these nine castes became 
experts in kala (the arts), but the last three, Sutradhara, Chitrakara 
and Swarnakara, being cursed by Brahmins, became unholy and were 
deemed incompetent by the Sastras to offer sacrifices. The Sutra- 
dhara’s offence was that he did not bring firewood for the sacrifices in 
time, and the Swarnakara’s was that he stole gold from a Brahmin. 
For the Chitrakara the curse was pronounced by a Brahmin because 
he had transgressed his orders in respect of a picture the composition 
of which was defective and not according to the rules. The Purana 
further narrates that the Chitrakara had an illegitimate connection 
with a prostitute belonging to the Sudra order and the offspring was 
Attalikakara (mason, housebuilder).? 

The Chitrakaras all over India (with the possible exception 
of the would-be Brahmin painter community in Nathadwara) occupy 
one of the lowest positions in the caste hierarchy, and even among 
Sudras they hold a low position. Commenting on the caste situation 
in Orissa, Andrew Sterling, Persian Secretary to the Bengal Govern- 
ment (Orissa was a part of Bengal then) wrote in 1846 that the first 
set of mixed castes springing from inter-marriage of original tribes, 
chiefly ‘Byse’ and ‘Sooder’ ranked next below the pure Sudra. In this 
he listed Mali, Lohar (ironsmith), Sankari, Tanti, Kumbhara, Kansari, 
Badhei, Chitrakara and Sonar (golsmith). Sterling also noted that 
in some lists, the Rupakara or maker of Gods appeared amongst 
the mixed classes as the follower of a separate trade. 


3; Brahmavaivarta Purana (Oriya). Dharma Grantha Store. Cuttack. Adhyayas 11-13. 
4. Sterling, Andrew. Orissa: Its Geography, Statistics, History, Religion and 
Antiquities. London. 1846. pp. 45-46, 
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Sutton, the missionary, analysed the caste situation prevailing 
in the early nineteenth century Orissa in the following words : “In 
process of time, the pure Khetras and Boiyas have become nearly if 
not quite extinct. Various sub-divisions arising from inter-marriages 
have taken place, and in common parlance, nearly all below the Brah- 
mans have been denominated Sunkaraburna or mixed races. The 
Oriyas recognise, beside the lower castes, .thirty-four divisions of mixed 
tribes, who all rank as Sudras... These thiry-four are designated chatees 
pathuck.” Sutton included Mali, Lohari, Sankari, Tanti, Kumhar, 
Kansari, Barhai, Chitrakar, Roopkari (image-maker), Pathuria (stone- 
cutter), Sonar, Kewut, Gowala (herdsman), Gowria, Chasa, Naik, 
Shewala among these thirty-four.’ 


Towards the later part of the nineteenth century, Hunter 
had made an attempt to list out the principal fifty-seven Sidra castes 
in Puri District, arranged in their order of respectability, and had 
given the Chitrakara the sixteenth place. This is the order in which 
he had placed the castes of Raghurajpur* : 


SI. Castes Occupations Whether Whether 
No. rich or esteemed 
poor or despised 
1 2 3 4 5 
6 Guria Makers and sellers Some rich Little 
of sweet-meats and some esteemed 
poor 
9 Chasa Till lands Generally Despised 
poor 
11 Gaur Milkmen, Herdsmen Generally Despised 
poor 
16 Chitrakar Painters Generally Despised 
poor 
22 Kansari Works in brass Some rich Despised 
and some 
poor 


5. Sutton, Amos. Orissa and its Evangelization. 1850. p. 52. The Oriya lexicon of 
Gopal Chandra Praharaj, however, lists 36 patakas and calls them thirty-six 
sub-sections amongst the Sudras. Chitrakara is in this list at the twenty-eighth 
place. 

6. Hunter, W.W. Orissa, or the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province under Native and 
British Rule. 1872. Vol. II. Appendix J. pp. 9-11. 
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1 2 3 4 ଏ) 

25 Sunari Bania Goldsmiths Rich Despised 

27 Tanti Weavers Generally Despised 
poor 

28 Jyautishik Astrologers Poor Despised 

40 Keut Fishermen Generally Despised 
poor 

44 Sial Wine sellers Generally Much 
poor Despised 


In the Ganjam District Manual published in 1882, the castes 
of that district have been listed. After listing 31 castes under 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vysias and Sudras, the compiler has listed 
certain other castes like Kapulu, Golla etc. It is below these, under 
the heading ‘Others’ that Chitrakara figures, just above the groups 
‘hill people’ and ‘pariahs’. The Chitrakara in this list is below 182 
castes of Ganjam District.” 


So low was the Chitrakara treated in the caste hierarchy that 
one of the greatest of that caste, Jadumani Mahapatra (1781-1866), 
poet, painter and wit, who could hold his own with any other poet of 
his time, had to implore his readers with these words in his magnum 
opus Prabandha Piirnachandra : “Please do not be harsh on my poetry, 
even though it has come from the mouth of a Sudra.’”’s 


The twentieth century and the independence of India in 1947 
brought many changes in the Indian rural scene. With the merger 
of the gadqjata (erstwhile feudatory) states and the abolition of the 
Zamindari (intermediary) system, the villager as tiller of the soil came 
into closer and direct contact with the Government. The Constitution 
of India abolished untouchability and the Untouchability (Offences) 
Act was passed in 1955 making the social relations between higher 
castes and Harijans (untouchables) a matter of direct concern of the 
Government. The Community Development Programme of rural 
upliftment reached the remotest villages. The Indian villager gradually 
started becoming a part of the national economy and the villager 
made to feel a sense of unity and identity with the nation as a whole. 


7. Maltby, T. J. The Ganjam District Manual, Madras. 1882. Appendix II C 
8. Further discussion about Jadumani can be seen in Chapter V. | 
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However, all these developments did not substantially affect the caste 
system, and ijn the Indian village today, solidarity is still maintained 
through patron-client relationships in a caste context. 


The caste system in India still rests on the following four 
principles, as of old : 


(1) Marriage should be limited to one’s own group ; 


(113) The majority of such groups will ideally be entrusted 
with certain types of economic activity, and these activi- 
ties should be interlaced to form a net-work of inter- 
dependent duties and rights ; 


(iii) Castes will be marked off from one another and arranged 
in the form of a hierarchy ; 


(iv) The entire structure should be upheld by sacred authority 
supported by temporal power. 


The Indian society has over the ages upheld and strengthened 
the system, on the basis of these principles, and the castes themselves 
have contributed to the perpetuation of the system through their own 
efforts at maintaining their separate identities though formation of 
caste councils or otherwise. 


The Chitrakaras of Orissa have been no exception and they 
have sought to maintain their separate caste identity through endo- 
gamy and hypergamy, exclusive occupational association, restrictions 
on food, drink, smoking, pollution, ritual privileges and caste organi- 
sation. As early as 1933, the Chitrakaras had organised a conven- 
tion of the All-Orissa Bhaskara Prasada Chitra Silpa Samaija at 
Balipadar in Ganjam District. As the name suggests, the Council 
was composed of castes connected with Bhaskara (sculpture), Prasada 
(building) and Chitra Silpa (painting) and included Riupakara, 
Bindhani (mason) and Chitrakara castes. It excluded the Badhei and 
the Kamara castes. This convention was followed by another con- 
vention in 1935 at Polsara (Ganjam District). There was a period 
of inactivity till May 1965 when a much bigger convention was held 
with members from Puri and other Districts. The convention dis- 


9. Bose, N. K. ed. Data on Caste : Orissa. 1960. p. 1. 
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cussed various caste problems and some of the decisions taken were 
as follows : 
(i) There should be regional committees in different regions, 
a District Committee for each District and a General 
Committee for the whole State. 


{ii) Ostracism of a member was to be carried out only with 
the approval of the regional, District or the Central 
Committee. 


(iii) Marriages were to be performed either according to 
tradition or by a contract between bride and groom 
under the auspices of the Samaja or through registration 
in the Government office. All other forms of marriage 
were to be treated as illegal and made punishable. 


(iv) By collection of donations, a building should be cons- 
tructed in Puri, where the next convention was to be held. 


It is the Chitrakaras of Ganjam District who, under the 
leadership of one of their senior members, have been active in the 
matter of forming a caste organisation. However, they have always 
recognised the superior position of the Puri Chitrakaras and would 
take no major decisions in caste matters without involving the latter 
in the discussion. The State-level convention, however, never met 
in Puri, and the Ganjam District Committee had only one meeting in 
Mathura (Ganjam) in 1972. One of the decisions taken in this meet- 
ing was to exhort its members to take full advantage of the Govern- 
ment schemes for training in handicrafts and marketing. An interest- 
ing resolution was to treat as a misdemeanour the taking away of one 
member’s job by another member. 


Unrelated to these efforts at forming a Caste Council, a tradi- 
tional caste organisation has always existed among the Chitrakaras. 
This has its roots in Puri and for the purposes of this set-up, the 
Chitrakaras are grouped in a two-fold division, viz. athara-ghara 
(eighteen-household) and chauda-ghara (fourteen-household}. Each 
division has its own identity within the same caste and has a separate 
hakim or sardar (caste leader). All Chitrakaras outside Puri town 
belong to the athara-ghara group and this includes the Chitrakaras of 
Raghurajpur and Dandasahi too. Puri town itself has some athara- 
ghara families, but there are no chauda-ghara Chitrakaras outside Puri 
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town. As many athara-ghara Chitrakaras are to be found in the erst- 
while feudatory states they are called gadajdata-bhai (gadajata brethren) 
as distinguished from the Puri based chauda-ghara who are called 
simhasthana-bhai (‘lion-place’ brethren). 


The Rupakara, an allied caste which forms the chha-ghara (six- 
household) group is confined to Puri town. At some remote time in 
the past, Chitrakara Maharana and Ripakara Maharana, as they are 
also called, were perhaps one caste. Later they became endogamous 
castes and started maintaining their separate caste identity. Even 
today, both Chitrakaras and Rupakaras have the common surname 
Mahapatra or Malarana. In the 1965 caste convention, a formal 
resolution was passed (Resolution No. 3) to treat the two as one caste 
even though they continued their separate nomenclature. Chitrakaras 
and Rupakaras now consider themselves as one caste, superior to such 
allied castes as Badhei and Kamara. 


The Chitrakaras and Riupakaras themselves do not know, nor 
is there any available record to explain, the origin of the nomencla- 
ture of the different gharas. However, a search for the genealogies of 
the members of the various ghara groups shows that a little more than 
a hundred years back, six families of Rupakaras and fourteen families 
of Chitrakaras lived in Puri. There were similarly certain families in 
Puri from which members had gone out to the so called eighteen 
gadajatas of Orissa. These might have given rise to the nomenclature 
of six, fourteen and eighteen household divisions. 


Each of the divisions is often referred to as a kula which can 
be equated to a maximal lineage (without a known ancestor) with the 
hakim at its head. Ku{umba is a smaller group, the lineage having a gen- 
ealogy of a narrower depth. The Adakim is the highest arbiter in respect 
of breaches of kula norms. In the discharge of his functions, the 
hakim depends on a few beheras (elders) chosen from different localities. 
For instance, the Kula-Sabha (caste council) of the athara-ghara group 
consists of its hakim Narayana and four beheras, two from Raghuraj- 
pur, one from Dandasahi and one from Bali Sahi in Puri town. When 
there is a breach of caste norms, the Council can award any of the 
following types of punishments : 


(1) Outcasting, which may be temporary or permanent, 
(11) Fines, 
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(iii) Feasts given to the castemen, 


(iv) Corporal punishment, 


(v) Prayaschitta (expiatory ceremony), pilgrimages and 
penances.!® 


In older times a plaintiff filed a complaint before the Council 
after depositing Rs. 1.25 as application fee and some betel leaves and 
nuts. The fee has now been fixed at Rs. 2.50 in cash. Most of the 
complaints made before the Council relate to marriage. In the 
Chitrakara caste, monogamy is the norm and any one guilty of a poly- 
gamous marriage is punished with a heavy cash fine. Hypergamous 
marriage i.e. marriage above one’s caste is accepted only with the 
Prior permission of the Caste Council, but hypogamy, i.e. marriage 
below one’s caste is not accepted at all. Marriage of Chitrakaras with 
Kumbhara, Pathuria, (stone-cutter) and Badhei jis, therefore, not 
allowed. Divorce, maltreatment of the wife, adultery, extra and pre- 
marital sex are considered objectionable and liable to action. So are 
painting the doors and walls of persons of lower caste and eating in 
their houses. All these call for punishment. In Dandasahi, a Chitra- 
kara was ostracised for doing painting in the house of a person belong- 
ing to Kuli, a lower caste. Some Chitrakaras of Dhenkanal District 
were outcasted for painting the drum of Paika caste people. In the 
thirties, a Raghurajpur Chitrakara had been excommunicated when 
he lifted a stone slab, the other end of which was held by an 
untouchable. 


Among Chitrakaras, there is the practice of the younger 
brother marrying the elder brother’s wife if she is widowed. In the 
event of such a levirate marriage, the younger brother has to make a 
payment to the Caste Council before the marriage can be solemnised. 
Moneys collected by the Caste Council as fines etc. are usually spent in 
organising feasts for the members of the Kula-Sabhd. As a matter 
of fact, many of the major decisions are sealed in a grand feast in the 
Jagannatha temple in Puri. 


The office of the hakim is hereditary, but successsion has to be 
confirmed by a formal approval by the Jagannatha temple authorities, 


10. Census af India 1911. ‘Caste Organisation in Orissa.’ Vol. V. pt.L. 1913. p. 454. 
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for the hakim is also a sevaka (servant) of the temple and has to per- 
form certain duties there. Any member of a caste working as sevaka in 
the temple gets a position of distinction in his caste and the Chitra- 
kara is no exception. As a matter of fact, the Chitrakara hakim owes 
his leadership of the caste to his appointment in the Jagannatha 
temple in Puri as a sevaka of the Chitrakara nijoga (order). 
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Chapter III 
Jaganniatha and the Chitrakira Nijoga 


About Orissa it has been said that ‘it is to India what Jeru- 
salem was to the whole land of Israel. It is the holy land of the 
Hindoos. As the Israelites went up to worship at Mount Zion, so do 
the inhabitants of the various provinces of India go on pilgrimage 
to the great temple of Juggernauth’.3 Purushottama (Jagannatha) of 
Puri has great antiquity both in tradition and in literary references. 
In the Rig-Veda, there is reference to the image of a deity of the name 
Purushottama in a far off place on the sea shore. In Valmik?’s Ramayana 
Vibhishana is exhorted by Rama to devote himself to the worship of 
Jagannatha. In Santiparva of Mahabharata, there is a reference to the 
religion of Jagannatha. The Matsya Purana mentions Purushottama 
Kshetra and the later Puranas have references to Jagannatha. 
Anargharaghava, a play by Murari Misra (circa 900 A.D.) also refers to 
Purushottama on the sea shore. However, no archaeological and 
epigraphical sources document the Jagannatha cult in Puri in parti- 
cular before the 10th Century A.D. when it was first mentioned in the 
Maihar stone inscription. 


Any mention of a Jagannatha temple at Puri at that time 
must refer to some earlier temple, for the construction of the present 
temple at Puri was started most probably after 1135 A.D. during the 
reign of Ganga King Anantavarman Chodaganga Deva (1078-1147 
A.D.). The older temple must have been constructed during the Soma- 
vam$1 rule in Orissa (circa 950-1112 A.D.) and had apparently been 
equally widely known. 


Orissa has had an unbroken cultural development, since 
it withstood the Muslim conquest till 1568, more than three centuries 
longer than most other parts of North and Central India. By this 
time, various religious movements had their rise and fall in Orissa. 
Jainism had received royal support till the 1st Century A.D. and had 
retained a dominant position till the 7th Century. Buddhism, in- 
troduced at the time of Asoka, started gaining ground from the Ist 


1. Sutton, Amos. Orissa and its Evangelization. London, 1850. p. 8. 
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Century A.D. onwards, and reached the height of prosperity during 
the 8th to 10th Centuries. Traceable from the 4th Century, Saivism 
became the dominating religion in Central Orissa from the 6th Cen- 
tury and reached the peak of its glory during the Somavamt§$i rule in the 
10th and 11th Centuries. Saivism experienced a serious set-back when 
the Jagannatha temple was built in the 12th Century, but none of the 
religions completely ceased to have followers in Orissa. Saivism re- 
mained a major religion even after the Ganga kings fully turned to 
Vaishnavism in the 13th Century.? 


In the context of such a rich and complex religious heritage 
of Orissa, the three deities of the Puri temple, Jagannatha, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra have been subjected to a variety of explanations as to 
their origin, iconography and rituals. Scholars have variously claimed 
them to be Buddhist, Jain and Brahmanical deities. Yet another view 
is that Jagannatha was the local divinity of some tribe, and when his 
worship was grafted into Hinduism, and when he was admitted into 
the Hindu pantheon, Jagannatha was regarded as another manifesta- 
tion of Vishnu. Throughout its history, Orissa had a persistently 
strong tribal element. Even at present, twenty-five per cent of its 
population consists of tribal people. It is, therefore, no surprise that 
in the religions of Orissa there has been an uninterrupted continuum 
in which tribal and village cults have linked with the highest mani- 
festation of the all-Indian Brahmanical culture.: The following 
Orissan legend also traces Jagannatha to a tribal origin. 


Krishna died of the poisonous effect of a misdirected arrow 
shot by Jara, a Savara tribal. When his body was cremated, the heart 
refused to be consumed by fire and it was thrown into the sea. The 
repentant Jara followed it along the sea coast of Orissa and recovered 
the heart, which had by now miraculously turned into a blue stone. 
Jara, and after his death his descendants, worshipped the blue stone 
as Nila-madhava. After a lapse of ages, King Indradyumna of 
Malava, on the lookout for a suitable deity, sent emissaries to all quar- 


= = 


ters and Visvavasu, a Brahmin, who went east came upon Jara’s village 


2. Eschmann, Anncharlott et. al. eds. The Cult of Jagannath and the Regional 
Tradition of Orissa. New Delhi. 1971. pp. 1-30. 

3. Kulke, Hermann. ‘Legitimation and Townplanning in the Feydatory States of 
Central India’. AARP. Vol.17. March 1980, 
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of Savaras. He married the headman’s daughter in course of time 
and through her came to know of the blue-stone deity worshipped 
in the jungle. Visvavasu brought Indradyumna to the secret hideout, 
but by that time the blue-stone had vanished, giving the king a dream- 
message that the deity would appear as a ddru (log) in the sea. The 
king built a temple in Puri and the log was brought ashore, but the 
carpenters’ tools failed to carve the hard wood. Finally Visvakarma 
appeared in the guise of a feeble old man and offered to carve beautiful 
images on the condition that he must not be disturbed for twenty- 
one days. This was granted, but the queen could not restrain herself 
and when the temple doors were opened before the appointed date, 
the carpenter had vanished leaving behind the three unfinished 
figures of Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra. 


The legend thus links Jagannatha directly to tribal worship 
and also seeks to explain the tribal look of the images, which had 
nothing in common with other Hindu images made according to icono- 
graphical canons. ‘The Jagannatha figures are the typical outcome of 
a process of Hinduization where uniconical symbols of aboriginal 
religions as posts and stones are combined with a Hindu deity and at 
a certain stage of intensive Hinduization changed in their iconography 
such as to represent a rudimentary anthropomorphic image.’’ Though 
the Jagannatha triad is popularly conceived as the brothers Krishna 
and Balarama and their sister Subhadra, the iconography is indeed 
peculiar. The figures of Jagannatha and Balabhadra are squat wooden 
pillars supporting shield-like heads ; there are no legs and two stumps 
protruding at the sides of the head represent the arms. The image 
of Subhadra is also a post, but smaller and without arms. JagannaAtha 
has round eyes whereas Balabhadra and Subhadra have oval eyes. The 
colour of Jagannatha is black, that of Balabhadra white and of 
Subhadra yellow. The three idols are seated on a pedestal called Rat- 
navedi (jewel platform) in the sanctum sanctorum. Also placed near 
them is a smaller post worshipped as Sudarfana Chakra (wheel of 
Vishnu). A set of metal images of Lakshmi, Madanamohana etc. are 
also kept on the Ratnavedi. 


4. Musbali and Vana Parva of Oriya Mahabharata by Sarala Das and Deula Tola 
Suanga by Bipra Nilambara Das give slightly different versions of the legend, 
and the above combines both. 


J. Eschmann, Anncharlott. op. cit. p.173, 
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The Puri triad are anthropomorphic deities and rituals are 
performed in the temple on the assumption of the presence of the 
deities in the three wooden images. The daily rituals in the temple 
start with sounding of drums and playing of music to rouse 
the deities. After a symbolic bath (water is poured on the reflec- 
tion of the deities on metal mirrors), new clothes are put on and the 
deities are bedecked with ornaments and garlands for darsana (viewing) 
by the public. The deities are given breakfast, midday meal (twenty- 
one courses) and supper from the temple kitchen and are put to bed 
at night to the singing of the Gita Govinda. All these sevas (services) 
of the deities are entrusted to different sets of sevakas (servants) also 
called nijogas (orders or offices). 


According to the temple chronicle Madala Panjichhatisa nijoga 
(thirty-six orders) were introduced by King Anangabhima Deva (1190- 
1198 A.D.).¢ There is no known authentic old record listing the original 
thirty-six orders, though in many later texts lists are given, which in- 
clude the Chitrakara. It is also not known at what period of time the 
two other allied nijogas connected with the decoration of the deities, 
viz. the Ripakara (image-maker) and the Srimukha-Singhari (painter 
of the faces) were created. It is, however, certain that in course of time, 
there was a proliferation of the original thirty-six nijogas due to greater 
elaboration of the ritual services and worship of the deities. The 
number of nijogas increased many times, and in a list prepared in 1808, 
as many as 219 ‘Sebucks’ were shown?” including : 


Serial No. 20. Srimukha Singhari Dutt 
173. Roopakar 
»>  »»> 174. Chetrokar 
A London paper in 1841 had reported that there were about 
sixty officers to dress and ornament the idol of the temple of Jugger- 
nauth and three hundred watchmen day and night... There are twenty 
keepers of the wardrobe of the idol, three ‘duts’ to paint the eyebrows 
etc. of the idol different colours... 


39 rE 


6. Mohanty, Artaballabh. ed. Madala Panji (Oriya). Cuttack. 1940. pp. 32-33. 

7. Letter dated 8.4.1808 from G. Dodswell, Secretary to Government, Revenue Depart- 
ment addressed to R.W. Cox, Acting President and Member of Board of Revenue. 
(Acc. No. 1846 Bd. Pred. Rev. Issue 12 in Orissa State Archives. pp. 127-129.). 


8. Cited in Sterling, Andrew. Orissa. 1846. p.176. 
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A publication of 1848° gave a ‘statement of the establishment 
of Juggunath, distinguished by the name of Chuttesa Nijog or thirty- 
six orders’, a list of 97 which included® the following : 


Serial No. 11. Mookh Singhar Dutt. Paints the faces of the 
images, Juggunath, Bulbhudra and Subhudra 

77. Roopkar, Image maker 

78. Chiturkar, Painter 


୬” ୬” 


Some time later, Revd. A.F. Lacroix had the following to 
say about the set up, in the Calcutta Christian Observer of September, 
1849 : ‘The establishment connected with the temple of Jogonnath is 
immense : it includes thirty-six different kinds of offices, some of which 
are subdivided into several more : about 640 persons are required to 
fill up all the appointments, of whom a few may be mentioned. There 
is the khatsaj mekap who takes Jogonnath to bed, the pasupalak who 
wakes him, and the mukh prokhyalok poriari who gives him water and 
a tooth pick to wash his face and mouth ; there is the painter to paint 
his eyes...’ Some years later, Hunter wrote of thirty-six orders and 
ninety-seven classes including decorators of the idols, strewers of flowers, 
priests of the wardrobe, torch-bearers, grooms, elephant keepers and 
artisans of every sort and of distinct sets of servants to put the God to 
bed, to dress him and to bathe him. 


By the time a Record of Rights of different sevakas of Jagannatha 
temple was prepared in 1955-56 under the Puri Sri Jagannath Temple 
(Administration) Act, 1952, the number of sevas was found to be 118, 
besides 83 persons and establishments having individual seva rights, 
The list included the following : 


Serial No. 33. Datta Mahapatra 
87. Chitrakara 
88. Ripakara 


୬” »” 


3” ” 


9. Ghose, Brij Kishore. The History of Pooree. Orissa Mission Press. Cuttack. 
1848. p. 16. 

10. Smith, David B. Report on Pilgrimage to Juggernauth. Calcutta. 1868. P. 393. 

11. Hunter, W.W. Orissa, or the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province under Native and 
British Rule. 1872. P, 128. 
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Details of ritual functions of the three sevas were given in a schedule 
attached to the Record of Rights!* (Appendix I). 


Some older references to the Chitrakara and his sevé are to 
be found in the following unpublished records : 


(a) Jagannatha Temple Records. Palm leaf manuscripts of Deula 
Karana, the Temple Accountant, now kept in the Orissa 
State Museum, Bhubaneswar. The Orissa Research Pro- 


ject of the South Asia Institute has transcripts of these 
records in several volumes. 


(b) Muti of Lord Jagannatha, a text describing the daily and 


periodic rituals of the temple. The Niti was written 
during the 17th Century. 


(c) jJagannatha Sthala Vrittéantam, a manuscript in Sanskrit 
written between 1803-1810 A.D., now in the Government 
Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. 
Extracts from these records are also given in Appendix I. 


The Record of Rights of 1955 gives the division of labour 
within the Chitrakara sevé and mentions the names of three sevakas of 
the three badas (divisions) : 


1. Bada (elder) bada or Balabhadra bada- 
Krishna Maharana, Kundhaibenta Sahi, Puri 

2. Jagannatha bada-Rama Maharana, 
Kundhaibenta Sahi, Puri 

3. Majht (middle) bada or Subhadra bada- 
Raghu Das, Kundhaibenta Sahi, Puri 


Since Raghu Das had become insane, his work was given to 
Krishna Maharana, the sevaka of Balabhadra bada. Krishna was 
succeeded by his son Hati Maharana in 1970, and Rama Maharana 
by his adopted son (daughter’s son) Narayana in 1968. Hati and 
Narayana are the present sevakas of the temple, as also hakims respec- 
tively of chauda-ghara and af{hara-ghara Chitrakaras. 


Succession to the office of sevaka is normally by primogeniture, 
though there have been instances of two or three brothers providing 


12. The Orissa Gazette Extraordinary No. 293. Cuttack. dated October 14, 1955. 
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services alternately. The succession has to be approved by the 
Temple Administrator (before the administration was taken over from 
the Raja of Puri in 1960, approval used to be given by the Raja- 
Superintendent) either on the application of the old sevaka to engage 
his son, or the son himself made an application on the death of his 
father. When such an application is ‘received, it is sent to the Tadau 
Karana, the Deula Karana and the PaAtajoshi Mahapatra.!?’ After 
enquiries, they submit their reports to the Temple Administrator 
about the suitability of the applicant and the Temple Administrator 
passes an order for sadhi-bandha(tying of sari). An old chhamu chitau 
(Raja’s order) for sadhi-bandha reads as follows : (Fig. 1) 


PURI RAJA DEWAN’S OFFICE 


For the information of Deula Karana, Tadau and others 


Chitrakara Jagannath Maharana’s son Dinabandhu and 
nephews Gangadhar and Vamana 


Do the sad/t-bandha of these three and see that they perform 
Chitrakara seva of anasara, Jaya Vijaya and Ratha etc. 


Let there be no negligence. 


November 14, 1885 


The ceremony of sadhi-bandha consists of tying round the head 
of a piece cloth in recognition of the appointment of the particular 
person in the services of the temple, and is a big event in the life of 
the Chitrakara sevaka. On the appointed day, the young man has to 
take vegetarian food, dress himself in new clothes, and after the 
ceremony must invite his kin and neighbours to a feast. In the olden 
days, he would go to the palace of the Raja, where the Patajoshi 
Mahapatra would tie on his head a silk sari and give him a handful 
of sun-dried rice and some betelnuts. He would then proceed to the 
temple where he would leave half the rice and take the other half to 
his house to be placed on the tulast shrine there. On his way to his 
house, he would be accompanied by temple servants carrying ghan{a 


13. In the temple organisation, the Tadau Karana is responsible for the proper 
observance of different mitis (rites) ; the Deula Karana is the accountant and 
keeps the records of expenditure etc; the Patfajoshi Mahapatra is the Naik 
(leader) of the nijogas. 
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Fig. 1. Chhamu chitay dated November 14, 1885 
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(gong), chhatt (umbrella) and kahalt (pipe) and would be given an 
appropriate welcome by the womenfolk before entering the housc. All 
this has now changed, and the sadhi-bandha of the different sevakas is 
not what it used to be. Today, a new sevaka will simply go to the 
Temple Administrator’s office and collect his sadhi, which is not really 
a sari but an ordinary piece of inexpensive cloth. 


The application of Raghu Das for sadhi-bandha is a typical 
case. On the first of June, 1913 Raghu Das applied to the Raja- 
Superintendent, since his uncle Narayana Das Chitrakara had diced 
childless a year earlier, that he should be allowed to perform the seva 
after sadhi-bandhd. The Deula Karana was asked to investigate and 
he gave the following report : ‘It is true that Narayana Das was 
engaged in anasara chitrapati (painting) seva. He died childless 8-9 
months back and so it is necessary to allow sadhi-bandha to his elder 
brother’s son. Let orders be passed for taking necessary feces from 
the applicant and for sadhi-bandhad.” On this report orders were passed 
by the Temple Manager on the third of June, 1913 to issuc hukum 
(order) for sadhi-bandha on payment of a fee of Rs. 2.00.3 


In a later case of succession of Hati Maharana, the procedure 
followed was slightly different. On twenty-seventh of May, 1969 
Krishna Maharana made an application that since his eye-sight had 
failed, his son Hati should be given sadhi for Chitrakara seva. On the 
sixth of June, 1970 a notice was issued calling the attention of all 
sevakas and the general public about the application and inviting 
objections, if any. Narayana Maharana, sevaka of the Jagannatha bada 
signified his consent to Hati being given bada bada seva. The applica- 
tion was also recommended by Deula Karana, Tadau Karana and 
Patajoshi Mahapatra. Orders were passed on the sixteenth of June, 
1970 for sadhi-bandha of Hati on the following conditions : He should 
deposit a fee of Rs. 6.25. He should do service of the deities as per 
the rules.’ 


The sadhi-bandha gave the Chitrakara the right and honour of 


doing sevd in the temple, and also made him the hakim of his caste. It 


14. Case No. 146 of the year 1913. Serial No. 899 of Register No. 41 of the 
Temple Manager’s office. 


15. Serial No, 388 of Register No. 41. 
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also gave him the right to fhuluri or vaishnavagni (burning charcoal 
from the temple kitchen). In the event of a death in the family, he 
could now have the privilege of getting a burning charcoal from the 
temple kitchen itself for use in the funeral pyre. It may be noted 
that in the enquiries before sadhi-bandha, there was never any question 
of checking the ability of the applicant to paint, for in the nature of 
things it was taken for granted that one was adept in his caste 
profession. 
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Chapter IV 
Chitrakira Seva 


In the temple of Jagannatha, there are the daily nitis (rituals) 
of rousing the deities, feeding them and putting them to bed at night. 
There are besides many periodic and festive nilis to be observed on 
different auspicious days. The most important of these festivals is the 
Ratha Yatra (car festival) but there are a number of other important 
festivals to keep the sevakas busy throughcut the year. In most of these 
festive mitfis, the Chitrakara has a function. Given below is a description 
of the important fustivals and the Chitrakara’s work in each. 


1. Snana Yétra 


On Devasnana Pirnima or the full inoon day of the month of 
Jyeshtha the images of Jagannitha, Balabhadra, Subhadra and 
Sudarsana Chakra are brought out in a procession to the Snana Vedi 
(bathing platform) which is located outside the temple. A ceremonial 
bath is given by pouring water on the images and the deities are there- 
after dressed in such a way as to make them look like Gancsa. This is 
called Gajanana veSsa or elephant face costume (Plate 1). 


The Chitrakara’s work consists of painting padma kusum? (lotus 
flower) on the Snana Mandapa prabha (wall) : three ola{fa padma 
(inverted lotuses) behind the sitting places of Jagannatha, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra and a small lotus behind Sudarsana Chakra. The 
lotuses are painted in red and yellow (Plate 2). 


2. Anasara 

The festival is from full moon of Jyeshtha till the new moon of 
Ashadha. After the Snana Yatra, the images are brought back inside the 
temple but since they are now discoloured as a result of the bath, they 
are kept away from public view for fifteen days. This period is called 
anasara or anavasara when the deities are supposed to have fallen sick 
and so to be taking rest. The doors of the sanctum are closed and 
locked and a screen matting of split bamboo is placed outside the door. 
The images have a basic structure of wood on which there are layers 
of resin, sandalwood, pieces of cloth etc. These layers are now taken 
out and damages in the wooden structures are repaired. On the 
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fourteenth day, the images are given a fresh coat of paint (the 
banaka-lagt or application of paint is done by the sevaka called Datta 
Mahapatra), thus making them ready for the big occasion to follow, 
viz. the Ratha Yatra. 


During the fifteen days when the wooden images are barred 
from public view, there is need for substitute icons, which could be 
viewed by the public and to which prayers and rituals could be offered. 
It is the function of the Chitrakara to paint the substitute icons 
called the anasara paft (Colour Plates 1-3). Miladri Mahodaya (a 
Sanskrit text circa middle of the 18th century) gives the following 
description of the substitute icons : 


‘Indradyumna said: You just mentioned that after the 
Snana festival, Jagannatha is placed inside a room surrounded by 
bamboo screen for fifteen days, but you did not say, oh God of Gods, 
how the rituals are to be performed when the Lord cannot be seen. 
Brahma replied: Listen, oh wise King. At the end of the Snana 
festival, the bamboo screen has to be covered with fine cloth and 
three patas (paintings) being the symbols of Balarama, Subhadra and 
Jagannatha have to be placed before it for worship. Balarama will 
be of white colour with $Sankha (conch shell), chakra (wheel), hala 
(plough) and miishala (spigot) in his hands and his body decorated 
with many ornaments. Subhadra will be yellow in colour and will be 
seated in padmasana (lotus posture). She will have two lotuses in two 
of her hands and the other two hands must be in vara and abhaya mudra 
(boon and protection gestures) respectively. She too must be decorated 
with ornaments. The cloud-blue Jagannatha will be in padmasana with 
Sankha, chakra, gada (club) and padma (lotus) in his four hands. His eyes 
will be like lotus leaves and he will be having Srivatsa and Kaustubha 
jewels on his chest. He will be decorated with vanamalda and beautiful 
ornaments. The three patas will be brought through the eastern gate 
of the temple with chhatra, chamara and ghan{a and placed in front of 
the bamboo screen. There they will be worshipped according to the 
rituals. Have no doubts, oh great King, that the Lord of the Universe 
rests in the pata.” 


It is the painting of the anasara pati (also called pata/pati 
devald or simply pati) during the anasara that is the primary ritual 


1. Niladri Mahodaya. Adhyaya 15. 
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function of the Chitrakara, and the need for the substitute icons might 
well have been the basic reason for creatipg the seva itself. For at least 
fifteen days of the year, the creations of the Chitrakara receive the 
same obeisance and worship from the devotees as the wooden images, 
and they are the Triad for all purposes. The fpatis are not merely 
meant to keep the temple rituals going, they also provide something 
for the devotces to view. Yet the deities are not painted like the 
missing images but differently ; Jagannatha as Narayana, Balabhadra 
as Balarama or Seshadeva and Subhadra as Bhuvanesvari. 


The process of preparation of the canvas for painting the 
anasara pati starts on the Akshyaya-tritiya, i.e. the third lunar day of 
the bright fortnight of Vaisakha. On this day, the Chitrakara receives 
from the temple authorities a piece of cloth with which to prepare 
the canvas. He gives it a priming and polish before doing the actual 
painting. Till the painting is complete and delivered in the temple, 
the Chitrakara must observe certain taboos. He has to refrain from 
taking non-vegetarian food, and cooking in his house of food containing 
even onions and garlic is avoided. Before working on the painting, 
he has to take a bath and wear a freshly washed dhoti. No women 
should be present when the painting is in progress and sex too is for- 
bidden. The walls of the room in which the painting is done are given 
a lime whitewash if a pukka house, or a cowdung coating if a kutcha 
one. During the whole period, the Chitrakara has to lead an austere 
life and sleep on the bare floor. Violation of these taboos is supposed 
to bring calamity to the Chitrakara. It is widely believed that Chitra- 
kara Raghu Das had become insane because he did not observe the 
anasara taboos. 


When the Chitakara has finished the painting including the 
painting of the pupils of the eyes (this is usually in the evening of 
Snana Purnima), the family priest of the Chitrakara does a piija of the 
patt in the Chitrakara’s house. The Chitrakara and also the members 
of his family, including women, join in the fij@. Next morning, a 
priest from the temple comes to the Chitrakara’s house with an 4jnié- 
mala (command garland) accompanied by persons carrying ghanta 
(gong), chhati (ritual umbrella) and kahali (pipe). To the beating of 
the gong and blowing of the pipe, the priest enters the Chitrakara’s 
house early in the morning and fia is offered to the pati-deva for a 
second time. The pati is then rolled and tied with a patani (a piece of 
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black cloth), the piper gives a call and the procession moves towards 
the temple, the Chitrakara carrying the rolled pati (Plates 3-6). 


The temple priest and his party collect the pati from the house 
of the bada-bada sevaka first and take it to the Simhadwara (Lion-gate) 
on the eastern side of the templc. There the bada-bada Chitrakara 
waits while the party goes to the Jagannitha-bada sevaka. That 
sevaka paints, in addition to the Narayana pati, a small pati to function 
as the substitute icon of Patitapavana (Purifier of the fallen), an image 
of Jagannatha at the eastern entrance of the temple.* Both patis are 
collected from him and taken to the temple. After all the patis are 
collected at the Simhadwara, they are taken inside the temple and 
placed on a cot in front of the bamboo screen. The temple commander 
takes charge of the patis and the Chitrakara may now return to his 
house. Another sevaka, darzi (tailor) unrolls the patis and fixes them on 
the bamboo lattice work. The patis are given a mahasndna, a symbolic 
bath, and are infused with life through a mantra (incantation). The 
paintings are now full substitutes for the ailing deities inside the 
sanctum and continue as such till the fourteenth day of the dark fort- 
night of Ashadha when the original Triad come out from the anasara- 
ghara. The patis are then taken charge of by a sevaka called Mekapa 
(store-keeper) to be put away in the temple store. The wooden images, 
newly painted and decorated, are presented to the public for what 
is called nava-yauvana-darsana (viewing of the new youth). 


3. Ratha Yatra 


This is held from the second day of the bright fortnight of 
Ashadha till the twelfth day. The images are put on three decorated 
cars which are dragged through the bada-danda (grand road) of Puri to 
the Gundicha temple at the other end of the road. After seven 
days’ stay in that temple, the deities make their return trip to the main 
temple in the cars. Ratha Yatra is the most important festival and it 
would seem that the fame and popularity of Jagannatha both in the 
Hindu world and among foreigners are largely due to the car festival. 
The car of Balabhadra, called Taladhwaja, is 13.2 metres high and 


2. Tradition has it that Raja Ramachandra Deva II of Puri (1727-1736 A.D.) 
was converted to Islam and having become a “fallen once’ was debarred from 
entering the temple. To enable him to have dar$ana of Jagannatha, an image 
was set up inside the gateway which could be viewed from outside the temple. 
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has fourteen wheels ; it is decorated in red and green cloth. The 
car of Subhadra, called Deviratha or Darpadalana, is 12.9 metres high, 
has twelve wheels and is decorated in red and black. The biggest 
car is of Jagannath called Nandighosha, 13.5 metres high, with 
sixtzen wheels of 7 fect diameter each adorned with red and yellow. 
The cars are newly constructed each year and demolished after the 
festival. Only some portions of the cars, like the painted wooden 
carvings and the wooden horses attached to each car, are retained to 
be used again. The colourful decorations of the three chariots have 
becn described by many writers, once of the carliest accounts being that 
of Thomas Bowrey in the 17th century, who wrcte : 


‘Ths mainc Spectacle and purpos? is to behold their graven 
God Jno. Gernaet, which at Such times is carried in a Chariot 
(richly adorned and of curious and costly Workmanship) 
round the Pagod and through the broadest Streets of the 
towne in great triumph and with great Solemnitie. 


This chariot is of exceedinge great weight being made of Very 
Solid wood, very rich, with much iron worke thereon and 
fincly Engraven, with the Shapes of men and women dancinge 
as alsoc many hideous Shapes of Satyrs, bulls, bears, Tigers, 
Elephants, Rhinocerots, etc...?? 


The Chitrakara seva on the cars consists of : Painting of petal 
motif in red and blue on the wheels ; border designs on the muhdnti 
(boards joining the axles) ; flowers on the Sikhara-dambaru (vertical 
boards) ; painting of parsva-devatad (side images) wood carvings made 
by the Rupakara ; painting ducks on hamsa-pata (horizontal boards 
above the wheels) and female figures on kanya or sakhi-pata (12 vertical 
boards) ; applying a blue paint on {hekard-bada (wooden parapet) 
and stripes on chauda-nahaka (fourteen wooden poles round the throne) 
and ndata-goda (eight thicker poles) ; painting wood carvings of 
Sarathi (charioteer) and four horses ; painting figures of Jaya and 
Vijaya (guards) on the front side of the car; painting an ash{a-dala-olata- 
padma (eight petalled inverted lotus) on the prabha (wall behind the 
throne), with pictures of Indra and Brahma on either side and a Riahu 


3. Cited in Temple, R.C. ed. A Geographical Account of Countries Round the Bay 
of Bengal, 1669-79. Cambridge : Hakluyt Society. 1905. p. 16. 
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head on top ; painting the wood carvings of makara head ; painting 
figures of seven rishis (sages) on vertical boards called rishi-pata and 
of parrots in the alcoves called péra-bhadi near the top; painting the 
duara-ghada (triangular facia) on the four sides with Rahu head, two 
sakhts (maids) with chamara (fly whisk) in their hands, two peacocks, 
one conchshell and wheel, the front side of the dudra-ghada having 
an additional ola{a-padma and the figures of Narayana and Indra 
substituting the two sakhis (Fig. 2). Besides the paintings on the cars, 
the Chitrakara also does paintings of Jaya, Vijaya, lions, kalasa 
(pitcher), plantain trees ctc. on the walls of Gundicha temple 
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Fig. 2. Sketch of Nandighoshg 
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before the cars arrive there. If these paintings are in good condition, 
they are touched up instead of being done afresh. The pictures of 
Gods and Goddesses are all done with natural pigments. 


4. Jhulana Yatra 


This is celebrated for seven days from the tenth day of the 
bright fortnight of Sravana. This is a festival held near the Mukti- 
mandapa plat-form, which is richly decorated for the occasion. 
Metal images of Lakshmi, Sarasvati and Madanamohana are placed 
on an ornamental swing for the festivity. The Jhulana-Kunja is 
decorated by the Chitrakara of the Jagannatha bada. Birds, monkeys, 
squirrels and other animals made out of pith are taken out from the 
temple store and painted over by the Chitrakara. Birds and animals 
are also painted on the ceiling of the Jhulana-Kunja, and patas of 
Radha-Krishna, Narayana and Rama-Lakshmana are hung on the 
walls. A large number of sakht figures are painted as well as those 
of two wrestlers called Bhima and Dusha on either side of the Jhulana- 
Kunja. 

5. Srikrishna Janma 

On the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada, 
the birth of Krishna is enacted through the metal image of 
Madanamohana and a painting showing the events connected with 
Krishna’s birth is worshipped. This painting, called the Janmashtami 
pati, is provided by the sevaka of the Jagannatha-bada. The painting 
is approximately 25 cm by 20 cm in size. In the middle is a circle 
showing the child Krishna and his mother Yasoda. Around this are 
eight petal-like compartments showing persons and events connected 
with Krishna’s childhood, e.g. Devaki, Balarama, Vasudeva carrying 
child Krishna, Krishna killing demoness Putana and so on. This 
painting is also done with natural pigments (Fig. 3). 


6. Krishna Lila 

From the Srikrishna Janma day on the eighth till the full 
moon day, various incidents of Krishna’s life called lilés are enacted 
and the images of the Triad are dressed jn appropriate veSa (costume). 
The lilas enacted are Vana-bhoji (forest-feast), Vakasuravadha 
(killing of demon Vaka), Kaliya-damana (subjugation of the serpent 
Kaliya), Pralambasura-vadha (killing of demon Pralamba) etc, 
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Fig. 3. Sketch of Krishna Janma pati by Rama Maharana 


During the celebrations, the costumes of the deities are changed 
to suit the occasion. For instance, on the eleventh day of the dark 
fortnight of Bhadrapada, Jagannatha dons the Kaliya-damana veSa, 
when a pair of arms made of cane and wood are clamped on the arm 
stumps, a pair of wooden legs are placed in front of the torso and a 
cane and wood seven-hooded snake is placed near the feet. This is 
how the vesa was described in 1848 : ‘Kallee Dummun... At night the 
priests embellish Juggunnath with good apparel and fasten hands of 
gold on his stumps, also wind round him from head to foot a 
fictitious serpent, made of black and white rags and canes.” It is the 
duty of the Chitrakara to paint the hands and legs and the snake. 
After the festive day, the appurtenances go back to the temple store. 
The day following Kaliya-damana is the Pralambasura-vadha (ila, 
and for this vefa, the Chitrakara has to paint the sword and the shield 
as also the demon Pralambasura besides the wooden hands and feet. 


4. Ghose, Brij Kishore. The History of Pooree. Orissa Mission Press. Cuttack. 1848. 
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The very next day Jagannatha and Balabhadra are dressed as Krishna 
and Balarama, for which the Chitrakara has to paint the limbs again. 
This painting must also be executed with natural pigments, for 
chemical colours are considered inauspicious. 


7. Vamana Janma 


On the twelfth day of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada 
the birth of Vamana, the fifth avatdra (incarnation) of Vishnu is 
celebrated and a painting of Vamana is worshipped. The Chitrakara 
of Jagannatha bada makes a painting of Vamana, with one of his legs 
pointing upward and the figure of Brahma painted above it. 


8. Sahasra Kumbhabhisheka 


This is celebrated for sixteen days from the eighth day of the 
dark fortnight of Asvina and consists of worship of Goddess Vimala in 
the shrine dedicated to her inside the Jagannatha temple premises. 
Before the festival starts, the Chitrakara paints new pictures in place of 
old ones on the walls of Vimala temple. The work includes pictures each 
of Bagha-mukhi (tiger-faced), Simha-mukh1 (lion-faced) deities, pirna- 
kumbha (full vessel) and plantain trees. The stone sculptures of 
two lions in front of the temple are also given a fresh coat of 
paint. 


9. Dasahara 


On the tenth day of the bright fortnight of Asvina, the 
images are dressed in Raja-vesa (king costume) and weapons are 
placed in their hands-a plough in Balabhadra’s hand and $Sankha and 
chakra in Jagannatha’s hands. On this day, a wooden board is sent 
from the temple to the Chitrakara, who paints a fish on it. This 
painting (called Mina-danda) is brought back to the temple. 


10. Dola Yatra 


This is celebrated from the tenth day of the bright fortnight 
of Phalguna till the full moon day. During this festival, metal images 
are taken out to the Dola-vedi, a platform inside the temple and 
put on swings. On the wall of the Dola-ved;i, the Chitrakara paints 
the face of Surya (Sun-god), and around it decorative branches and 
leaves. Besides, he paints the two lions on either side of the 
simhasana kept on the Dola-vedi. 
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11. Kandarpa Adhivasa and Damanaka Chori 


This festival is celebrated on the twelfth and thirteenth days of 
the bright fortnight of Chaitra. A painting of Kandarpa is worshipped, 
and the story of the theft of dayand (Artimisia Indica plant) is 
enacted. The Chitrakara supplies a pati of Kandarpa, the God of 
Love. Kandarpa is painted in blue colour with a bow and arrow of 
flowers. The painting is used both on the adhivasa day as also the 
next day on the occasion of Damanaka. 


12. Chandana Yatra 


During the twenty-one days from the third day of the bright 
fortnight of Vaisakha the road from the temple to the Narendra tank 
in Puri is decorated. Metal images of Madanamohana, Lakshmi and 
Sarasvati are placed on decorated chapas (boats) and rowed round the 
tank. The Chitrakara paints the walls of the temple on the tank with 
decorative leaves, fruits, trees, animals and birds (Plates 7 & 8). He 
also paints the wood carvings on the Chandana chapa. It is also on 
the day of the beginning of this festival (i.e. Akshyaya-tritiya day) 
that the Chitrakara is given cloth from the temple to start anasara pati 
work. 


13. Rukmini Vivaha 


On the eleventh day of the bright fortnight of Jyeshtha the 
story of the elopement of Rukmini is enacted with the metal images 
of Lakshmi and Madanamohana. The Chitrakara decorates the 
Majana-mandapa, where the festivities are held, with paintings of 
piurna-kumbha, plantain trees etc. 


For doing their work in the Jagannatha temple all the sevakas 
had been given jagir lands (lands as reward) and were also assigned 
quantities of khei (eatables from the temple kitchen) on different 
festive occasions. The Chitrakara sevaka too must have been given 
lands in the past, but by the time the Record of Rights was prepared 
in 1955 the incumbents did not possess any jdgir land, their pre- 
decessors having sold the lands at some time in the past. The Record 
of Rights mentions the following payments to the Chitrakara, during 
different occasions : 


Snana Purnima - Rs. 1.50 
Anasara - Rs. 3 and cloth for pati 
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Jhulana 

Vamana Janma 

Sahasra Kumbha- 
bhisheka 


Kandarpa Adhivasa - 


Rukmini Vivaha 
Chandana Chapa 


Chandana Mandapa - 


Puri Paintings 


- Rs. 3.87 and daily wages of 
Re. 1.00 for each day of work 


- Daily wages 


- Re. 1.00 


- Re. 1.00 
Rs. 0.12 
- Rs. 2.50 


- Daily wages of Rs. 2.00 


Rs. 15.00 


The khei mentioned in the Record of Rights consists of a piece 
of jhadeineda (a sweet preparation) during Ratha, eight pieces of sweets 
and a little khiri (rice pudding) during Jhulana, and a coconut and 
half a plate of rice during Akshyaya Tritiya. 
for the work done on certain occasions like Krishna Janma and 
Krishna-lila, Dasahara and Dola. 


There is no payment 


The rates mentioned in the Record of Rights have undergone 
change and the payments made to the two Chitrakaras during 1979-80 


were as follows® : 


Festival 
1 


Snana Purnima 
Anasara 


Ratha Yatra 


Jhulana 
Janmashtami 


Vamana Janma 
Kandarpa 
Adhivasa 


Name of Ghitrakara 
2 


Narayana Maharana 
Narayana Maharana 
and Hati Maharana 
Narayana Mabhbarana 
and Hati Maharana 
Narayana Maharana 
Hati Maharana 


Hati Maharana 


Hati Maharana 


5. Source : Temple Administrator’s Office, Puri. 


6. It is interesting to note that in the 1840's the payment for this work was 
Rs. 56.43 (Ghose, Brij Kishore. The History of Pooree. 1848. p. 43.), 


Payment 
3 


Rs. 30.00 

Rs. 3.00 and three 
pieces of cloth 

Rs. 3500 and one 
jhadeineda each® 
Rs. 300.00 

black, white and 
red cotton thread 
Re. 1.00 


Re. 0.12 
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1 2 3 
Sahasra 
Kumbhabhisheka Narayana Maharana Rs. 25.00 
Dola Yatra Narayana Maharana Rs. 30.00 
Chandana 
Mandapa Narayana Maharana Rs. 275.00 
Chandana chapa Hati Maharana Rs. 400.00 


Rukmini Vivaha Narayana Maharana Rs. 15.00 


For the Ratha Yatra work, which is a major job, the practice 
is now for the two sevakas to engage about thirty junior Chitrakaras as 
assistants. These assistants are given daily wages from out of the 
amount received from the temple authorities. Out of the Kkhei, each 
sevaka keeps a half portion and distributes the other half among his 
assistants. 


Though for some items of work there is no payment and the 
payment in some cases is a meagre twelve paise, which does not cover 
even the cost of paint, the Chitrakara continues the ritual service 
because of the prestige attached to the sevé in his caste. The sev 
makes him the Ahakim of his caste and gives him the right to phuluri 
from the temple kitchen. The sevaé is thus both a duty and a right. 
There is a practice of buying the right to a sevé and of selling it on 
consideration to another person within the caste. There have been 
such transactions in other sevas, but there is no known instance where 
Chitrakara seva was bought or sold. 
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Chapter V 
Origin and Growth of the Seva 


In the absence of any other evidence, it is very difficult to say 
if the chhati$G@ nijogas were in fact introduced in the Jagannatha temple 
during the reign of Anangabhima Deva (1190-1198 A.D.) and whether 
Chitrakara was one of the original thirty-six orders. Presumably, the 
Chitrakara nijoga was created at least when the need was felt for 
substitute icons while the wooden images were withdrawn from public 
view for repairs. The Jagannatha temple built by Chodaganga Deva 
between 1135 to 1147 A.D. seems to have always had wooden images, 
for in the sculptures from Konarka temple (circa 1250 A.D.) the 
wooden image of Jagannatha is shown. 


Besides the painting of the substitute icon, the other important 
function of the Chitrakara is to decorate the cars during Ratha Yatra. 
The earliest reference to the festival is found in Anargharaghava of 
Murari Misra, a Sanskrit poet who is placed around 900 A.D. Since 
the play refers to Purushottama on the seashore in whose ydatra a 
number of people assemble, the reference is quite probably to the 
temple in Puri and the Ratha Yatra. Since the construction of the 
present temple had not been started by this time, the reference must 
be to an older Jagannatha temple on the same site. However, the 
oldest iconographical evidence of the Ratha Yatra in Puri comes 
from a 13th-14th century temple frieze that depicts a sequence of three 
temple cars, each drawn by a large number of devotees.! A European, 
Frias Odoric reported about the festival of Puri in the year 1321 A.D. 
in these words : “Annually on the recurrence of the day when the 
idol was made the folk of the country come and take it down and put 
it on a fine chariot.” The Utkala Khanda of Skanda Purana (early 14th 
century) also makes mention of the Ratha Yatra. 


It can, therefore, be assumed that the 12th century temple of 
Jagannatha had wooden images and that they were taken out of the 


1. Part of the frieze from the temple in Dhanmanda!l is now in the Orissa State 
Museum, Bhubaneswar. 

2. Cited in Yule, H. and Burnett, A.C. eds. Hobson-Jobson, New Delhi. 1968. 
p. 466. 
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temple for Ratha Yatra after a ceremonial bath on Snina Pirnima 
and after necessary repairs and fresh painting during anasara. “The 
Chitrakara nijoga was no doubt required for painting the substitute 
icons as also for the decoration of the cars. 


It is relevant to mention that the Srimukha-singhara nijoga 
may well be equally old, for there was probably an arrangement, 
from the time of installation of the wooden images, to do periodic 
painting of the face and torso. In most of the lists containing the 
names of nijogas, Srimukha-singhara is mentioned first. There is a 
legend among Chitrakaras of Puri that the Srimukha-singhara seva 
was also performed by the Chitrakaras earlier. A Chitrakara sevaka 
once began to paint the face while drunk and without observing 
havisha (avoidance of non-vegetarian food). The Raja of Puri, having 
been told of this by Jagannatha in a dream, withdrew this sevé from 
the Chitrakara and gave it to the Datta Mahapatra (Srimukha- 
singhara). There does not, however, seem to be any basis for this 
story, for only Brahmins and Daitas (successors of tribal Savaras) are 
allowed to touch the images and it is very unlikely that the Chitrakara, 
a Sudra was ever allowed to touch and paint them. 


Having had their origin in the rituals of the Puri temple 
several hundreds of years back, the Chitrakaras in later periods seem 
to have moved to other parts of Orissa, specially the so-callled athara 
gadajata (cighteen feudatory states) areas. Although eighteen states 
are generally mentioned, Orissa had twenty-four erstwhile feudatory 
states that merged with it in 1948. These states had come into pro- 
minence in the 15th century when the Hindu kingdom of Orissa 
reached a peak under the powerful Gajapati dynasty. With the 
collapse of the central power in Orissa during 1541-1568 A.D., the 
rulers of the gadajdta states started asserting their independence 
from the regional power. As the Gajapati kings had ‘monopolised’ 
the Jagannatha temple in Puri to legitimise their power, the gadaqjata 
states commenced construction of Jagannatha temples as a symbolic 
declaration of independence.?’ A number of Jagannatha temples were 
built as a result in different parts of Orissa. The approximate periods 
during which some of the more important temples were erected in 
different places were these : 


3. Kulke, Hermann. “‘Kshyatriyaization and Social Change in Post-Medieval 
Orissa.” Changing India-Studies in Honour of Ghyrye, Bombay. 1976. 
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15th century—Ranpur. 


16th century-—Birapratapapur, Tigiria, Baripada, Talcher, 
Sonepur. 


18th century—Nayagarh, Daspalla, Jajpur, Badamba, 
Narsinghpur, Athgarh, Digapahand;i, 
Parlakhemund;i, Buguda, Jeypore, 
Keonjhar. 


19th century—Balasore, Khandapara, Bhawanipatna.* 


Each of these temples had wooden images and, as far as 
possible, the same rituals as in Puri were followed. The need for sevakas 
to perform these rituals was met by taking a few families of sevakas 
from Puri, especially when persons to perform a particular sevé were 
not available locally. Itis thus that one or two Chitrakaras were 
taken from Puri and settled in the gadajatas having Jagannatha temples. 
As a matter of fact, there are families of Chitrakaras at every place 
where there is a temple of Jagannatha in Orissa, and all these had 
originally come from Puri. There was thus a relationship between 
the Rajas of Puri and of the feudatory states, and between the sevakas 
of the Puri and the gadajata temples. Most of the Jagannatha temples 
were built in the 18th century, and the relationship must have 
developed somewhat like the following example : 


Raghunatha Harichandana of Athgarh became Raja in 1712 
and being a devotee of Jagannatha constructed a temple in 1728. 
He requested his friend Raja Ramachandra Deva II of Puri to send 
a Chitrakara for sevé work and Chitrakara Raghunath Mahapatra was 
sent from Puri. Ramachandra Deva was imprisoned by the Muslims 
in 1732 and regained his kingdom only after marrying the Nawab’s 
daughter and becoming a Muslim himself. However, he again fell 
out with the Muslim rulers and was once more dethroned. This time, 
he took away the images from the Puri temple and went to Athgarh. 
Jagannatha Harichandana, who had by now succeeded his father as 
Raja of Athgarh, gave shelter to the Raja of Puri and also built a 
temple in Athgarh to keep the Puri deities. The Puri deities remained 
there for more than two years and were attended to by the sevakas 
of Athgarh temple (including Chitrakara Raghunath). Raghunath 


4. Mahapatra, K. N. The Jagannatha Temples in Eastern India. 1977, 
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Mahapatra’s son Mukunda was married into a Chitrakara family in 
Ranpur, where Chitrakaras had earlier settled for sevé work in the 
_Jagannatha temple there. A new temple was now built in nearby 
Nayagarh and the Raja of Nayagarh, instead of calling a Chitrakara 
sevaka from Puri, invited Mukunda Mahapatra to Nayagarh. After 
Mukunda’s death, his son Jadumani (1781-1866) took up his father’s 
sevaé work, and the family settled down in Itamati, a few kilometres from 
Nayagarh, where jagir land had been given to him. Jadumani, besides 
being a painter, was also a poet and wit and enjoyed royal patronage 
of the courts of both Nayagarh and Ranpur. Dasarathi Mahapatra 
(born 1917) a great grandson of Jadumani now lives in Itamati and 
is the Chitrakara sevaka of the Jagannatha temple in Nayagarh.! 


If this was the typical story of the dispersal of the Chitrakaras 
to the gadaqjdata states, their movement to the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Puri had a different reason. Starting with a few families in 
Puri, the Chitrakara population grew in the course cf time, and even- 
tually the temple of Jagannatha, other temples in Puri and the mathas 
(monasteries) could not offer enough engagements to the Chitrakaras. 
They had to move out looking for work, and the first choice was the 
cluster of so-called $asana villages in the neighbourhood of Puri. 
Gajapati Ramachandra Deva (1568-1600 A. D.) had planned to esta- 
blish sixteen villages of Brahmins by giving endowments of land, but 
because of a lack of resources set up only five such Sasana villages, viz. 
Biraramachandrapur, Sriramachandrapur, Prataparamachandrapur, 
Vijayaramachandrapur and Ubhayamukhiramachandrapur. Two 
villages established by one of his ancestors, Biragovindapur and 
Birapratapapur were also treated as $Sdsana villages. New $sdasana 
villages were added in later periods. Chitrakaras of Puri moved to 
Raghurajpur and Dandasahi, hamlets respectively of $Sasana villages 
Janakadeipur and Birapratapapur, in order to be near their patrons. 
A jajamdani (client-patron) relationship developed between the Chitra- 
karas and the Brahmins of these villages and the Chitrakaras did 
various types of paintings for their patrons on festive occasions. 


By the end of the 19th century, the Chitrakaras had dispersed 
all over Orissa and the Census of 1881 put the number of Chitrakaras 


5. Mahapatra, K. N. Khurdha Itihasa (Oriya). 1969. Misra, Binayaka, ed. 
Jadumani Granthabaliz. (Oriya). 1965. 
6. Mahapatra, K. N. op. cit. p. 18. 
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at 1049 (530 males and 519 females).” By the time of the next Census 
in 1891, the enumeration was by occupation, and the persons returned 
by actual occupation was shown to be as follows : 


Total Orissa Division 


Group Total Male Female 
Chitrakar 1172 619 553 


The distribution by area was this: 
Male Female Total 


Cuttack 375 336 711 
Puri 241 216 457 
Balasore 3 1 4 


Angul and Khandmals — — — 
11728 


The Chitrakaras were by now doing a variety of painting 
jobs for their patrons—the temple, the Raja, the matha and the Brah- 
mins. They were playing the role of the typical Indian craftsmen in 
the national life by being associated with that life in one of the three 
ways : as a member of a village community; as a member of a guild of 
merchant craftsmen in a great city; and as the feudal servant cf the 
king or chieftain or a temple.° For instance, the Chitrakara community 
of Puri, besides the ritual sevé in the Jagannatha temple, also cngaged 
itself in paintings in other temples, mathas and houses, in addition to 
commercial paintings for sale to pilgrims. The Chitrakaras of gadajata 
states and of Raghurajpur and Dandasahi did a variety of works for 
their patrons. The Chitrakaras are as active today in these services as 
they were earlier. 


Painting on the Walls of Temples 


In Puri, there are many temples like Sri Lokanatha and 
Markandesvara which are closely connected with the rituals of 


7. Census of Bengal 1881.Vol. III. 1883. p. 757. 


8. Census of India 1891. Vol. V. 1893. p. 98-99. It may be noted that these figures, 
like those of 1881, do not include the statistics of certain areas of present Orissa 
which did not form part of the Province then. After 1891, there was no 
enumeration on the basis of caste occupations. 


9. Coomaraswamy, A.K. The Indian Craftsman, London. 1901. p. 1. 
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Jagannatha. The Record of Rights lists twenty-two appurtenant 
temples, subordinate shrines and connected places. The Chitrakaras 
are called upon from time to time to do paintings on the walls of these 
shrines. 


Whenever a $Sdsana village outside Puri has a Jagannatha 
temple, the Chitrakara assigned to it does whatever painting seva is 
required in that temple. The main job is of course the painting of the 
anasara pati. Since the Jagannatha temples in outlying places do not 
have a separate Srimukha-singhara sevaka, the Chitrakara also does 
the banaka-lag: (application of colour) of the deities. 


In temples, other than those of Jagannatha, the sev4 sometimes 
consists of painting vrishabhas (wooden figures of bulls) etc. as in Siva 
temples. The family of Bhavani Mahapatra of Dandasahi are Chitra- 
kara sevakas of Vishnu, Somanatha and Gatisvara temples of Bira- 
purushottamapur, a Sasana village. Their service includes painting the 
vrishabhas in the Gatisvara and Somanatha temples in the month of 
Ashadha, and also the deities of the Vishnu temple.’ Some of the 
oldest and best examples of painting on temple walls by Chitrakaras 
are the paintings in Viranichi-Narayana temple in Buguda in Ganjam 
District (Colour Plate 4). 


Many Chitrakaras of the feudatory states have been given 
jagir lands for their sevé work. The Raja of Nayagarh had given to 
Chitrakara Jadumani Mahapatra 26 acres of land in recognition of 
his poetic attaintments and craftsmanship in making icons.3 The 
Chitrakara of Tigiria had been given 25 acres land to do sev@ work of 
the Jagannatha temple there.!? Arata Maharana of Dandasahi had been 
given Acre 0.86 of land from Sr1 Tritiyadeva ( Jagannatha, Balabhadra, 
Subhadra) temple in Sukala for banaka-léagi work, according to the 
revenue records. A note in the tenants’ record of Suvarnapur shows 


10. An interesting feature of religion of Oriyas is the existence and worship side by 
side of Vaishnava and Saiva temples. Chodaganga, the builder of India’s 
biggest Vishnu temple (that of Jagannatha in Puri) was himself a Saiva. There 
is nothing unusual in an Oriya devotee offering worship to both Vishnu and 
Siva and the Chitrakara providing his services to both. 


11. Mahapatra, Chakradhar. ed. Jadumani Granthabali (Oriya). 1965. 


12. Nitti of Prasanna Purushottama, Tigiria. Palm leaf Manuscript (Acc No. OMS- 
129) in Visva-Bharati Oriya Department Library, Santi Niketan. 
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that Souri Mahapatra of that village was awarded Acre 0.71 of land 
rent free for banaka, mukha-singhara and Snana Purnima pictures of 
Tritiyadeva temple. In some places where the Chitrakara has no 
jagir land, monthly payment is made. A recent order (No. 263 dated 
the 12th of April 1976 of the Sub-divisional Officer, Nayagarh) to 
Chitrakara Dasarathi Mahapatra is reminiscent of the chhamu chitau of 
old: “The S.D.O. and Executive Officer, Debottar has been pleased 
to appoint Sri D. Mahapatra as painter of Sri R.N. Jew (Raghunath 
Jiu) at Odagaon.” 


Painting on the Walls of Mathas 


The mathas in Puri are semi-monastic institutions each under 
a priest called a Mahanta. They have a symbiotic relationship with 
the Jagannatha temple, each matha having to do certain service for the 
temple and getting privileges in exchange. Certain festivities in the 
Jagannatha temple have been entrusted to particular mathas, and this is 
treated both as a privilege and a responsibility. There are at present 
133 mathas in Puri.!3 


Chitrakaras have traditionally painted Gods and Goddesses 
and religious stories on matha walls. At one time, particular Chitrakara 
families were attached to particular mathas. At present, however, very 
few mathas are engaging Chitrakaras on a regular basis. One of the 
exceptions is the Odia matha, which has Chitrakara hakim Narayana 
Malharana as its sevaka and gives him daily khdandi (sanctified food) 
consisting of rice and dal made out of green gram. Similarly, the 
family of Bhuvaneswar Maharana of Bali Sahi has been providing 
painting service to Gangamata matha for generations, and a wall 
painting in this matha executed by Bhuvaneswar'’s grandfather Mukunda 
in the year 1916 still exists, with his signature. This matha has some of 
the oldest wall paintings in Puri (Plates 9 & 10). Other mathas having 
paintings on their walls, and some on their ceilings, include Dakshina- 
parsva matha and Emara matha (Colour Plate 5). 


Paintings in the Jega-ghara 


Jega-ghara is an institution peculiar to Puri. It is a club, 
gymnasium and cultural society rolled into one. There are jega-gharas 
for the different localities of Puri, where young men gather to play 


13. Mishra, K.C. Cult of Jagannatha. 1971. Appendix VII. 
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cards, practice wrestling, organise cultural shows or just to while away 
time. The paintings on the walls of the jega-ghara consist of a figure of 
Jagannatha or of other deities as well as that of a Naga (Plate 11). A 
Naga is a well-built figure dressed in the regalia of a warrior modelled 
on the Nagarjuna vesa of Jagannatha and is an appropriate motif on 
the jega-ghara wall. Once a year, on the occasion of the Sahi-Jatra, 
the youths of Puri dress themselves as Nagas and join in a festival to 
display their physical prowess. 


Painting the Doors of Houses 


On the Rekha Panchami (fifth day of the dark fortnight of 
Bhadrapada) paintings are done on the front door of the house, and 
on the door of the store-room where grains are kept. On the front 
door are painted pictures of Gane$sa, Bhairava and Mahadeva and on 
the door of the grain-store the picture of Goddess Lakshmi with her 
mount, the owl. Each Chitrakara family has his jajamani village, and 
on Rekha Panchami day, the Chitrakaras start early in the morning 
to complete the paintings in all houses under their charge. Sometimes 
the work takes them the whole day, and it is by late evening that they 
are able to finish their work. 


As soon as the Chitrakara arrives, the door is washed and the 
Chitrakara gives the portion to be painted a wash with chalk powder 
mixed with water. This is called khadi-lagi (application of chalk) and 
when dry, this gives a white surface for the painting. Since it takes 
about an hour or so for this wash to dry, the Chitrakara first goes 
round doing khadi-lagi on all the doors to be painted. By this time 
the wash on the first door is dry and is ready for the painting. 
The painting of the figures of the deities is done with only two colours— 
black and geru (red ochre). The figures are drawn in ochre and 
finished with black. As the Chitrakara is painting the figures, the 
Brahmin recites a mantra seeking protection from evil. The day is, 
therefore, otherwise known as Raksha (protection) Panchami. 


The painting finished, the Chitrakara receives his payment— 
coconuts, usually four in number. If the village is a large one, the 
Chitrakara makes a good income. Mukunda Maharana, 50 years old of 
Raghurajpur, does Rekha Parichami painting in Birakishorpur village. 
He recalls that he once did 116 doors, and he was working so faust that 
he was finished with his painting by the time the Brahmin went inside 
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and came out with the coconuts. Figures 4 and 5 are door paintings of 
Ganesa and Lakshmi. 


Paintings during Fairs and Festivals 


Fairs and festivals arc a part of life in Orissa and any religious 
occasion is seized upon for festivities. This is more so in Puri where 
the rituals in the Jagannatha temple round the year find their echo in 
similar celebrations, though on a smaller scale, in the temples and 
shrines that dot the countryside. On important occasions like Rama 
Navami, the villagers stage Ramalila Jatra depicting events from 
Rama’s life. For such occasions, Chitrakaras design and paint masks 
of such Ramayana characters as Hanumana, Jatayu and Ravana. 


When a deity is to be taken out in a procession, the image is 
placed on a decorated medha, a dais which can be carried about. 
This decoration is done by the Chitrakara. Sometimes several villages 
bring their respective images to a melana (gathering of the deities) 
where each village naturally wants its own deity to be as beautifully 
decorated as possible, and the Chitrakaras always rise to the challenge. 
For Raghurajpur, the important festival is the melana of Chha-gan 
during Dola Purnima. The melana is held in the polanga (Rottleria 
Tinctoria) grove on the banks of river Bhargavi. This is celebrated 
with great fanfare and the Chitrakaras participate in it as villagers, 
and not merely as the decorators of the images. 


On Gane$sa Chaturthi and Sarasvati Puja days, the Chitrakaras 
also do paintings on coconuts brought to them by villagers (Colour 
Plate 6). 


Paintings during Weddings 


During weddings, the Chitrakara is called by the bride’s family 
to do paintings on the gates, the front door and the walls. Pictures 
of pirna kumbha, plantain trees and Part (fairies) are painted. The 
Chitrakara also paints a pata showing a wedding, and this is wrapped 
round a pole of the wedding mandapa. The paintings are done in red 
ochre and black, and the pauna (remuneration) is given in kind—one 
kilogram of rice and an invitation to the wedding feast. After eight days 
of the wedding sweets are sent from the bride’s house to the bride- 
groom’s house in two earthen pots. These pots, provided by the 
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Fig. 5, Door Painting : Lakshmi 
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patrons, are painted by the Chitrakara, who gets a remuneration of 
Rs. 0.50. 


Painting on Wooden Plaques 


On the occasion of Khudurukuni Puja, which is celebrated on 
every Sunday in the month of Bhadrapada, paintings are worshipped 
instead of the regular images. These paintings are done on rectangular 
wooden boards brought by the jajamana (patron). The painting (Colour 
Plate 7) depicts the Goddess Mangala and incidents from the story of 
Ta-poi which is as follows : Ta-poi was the only daughter in the family 
ofa merchant-prince. When her seven brothers went overseas on 
business, their wives ill-treated Ta-poi and asked her to look after the 
family goats. One evening a goat was lost and the women drove Ta- 
poi away into the stormy night. Ta-poi prayed before the village 
Goddess Mangala with the offering of khuda (broken rice). The 
brothers returned from their voyage that night and took Ta-poi to 
their ship. There Ta-poi sat with a knife in her hand and cut off the 
nose of each woman. They fled in shame to the nearby jungle and 
were devoured by tigers. 


Besides Mangala pati, Chitrakaras also paint for their patrons 
Janmashtami fat: on Krishna Janma day and Durgashtami pati: (Colour 
Plate 8) on Dasahara day. Sometimes there is a demand for such 
paintings on wooden boards in local markets. A popular painting on 
wooden boards is Durga-Madhava pati (Plates 12-14). The different 
ceremonies are celebrated with varying intensity in different parts 
of Orissa. In localities where khudurukuni is popular, Mangala pati 
is in demand weeks before the occasion. Chitrakaras supply these 
paintings on wooden boards, plywood and cloth to local shops and to 
vendors in the ha{a (weekly market place). 


DaSsavatara (ten incarnations) Painting 


There is a sect of itinerant beggars called Janughantia, so 
called because of a ghoanti or bell attached to their thighs who roam 
the country-side asking for alms. They are devotees of Parasurima 
and like him carry an axe and a begging bowl. This begging bowl 
has a painting of Dasavatara on it (including the Paragurima avatara) 
and the painting is done by Chitrakaras. The Janughantia would 
come with a new earthen bowl to the Chitrakara who would 
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prepare a base by wrapping it with cloth and priming it with the 
exudation of tamarind seed. After applying chalk powder and 
polishing the surface, the side of the bowl would be divided into ten 
compartments and the avatdaras painted. The vacant space at the top 
is decorated with lotus motif and the mouth of the bowl with a border 
design. The Chitrakara used to do the painting free of cost, but now, 
when a Janughantia comes with a bowl, the Chitrakara charges 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. The Janughantia is, however, a very rare sight 
now even in the rural areas of Orissa (Fig. 6). 


Fig. 6. Dasavatara on begging bowl 


Yama-patt 


Yama-patz is a scroll painting used by itinerant soothsayers to 
tell the village folk about the serious consequences of committing a sin. 
Such scroll paintings were exhibited in ancient times for they are 
mentioned by Patanjali in the middle of the 2nd century B.C.3 Bana’s 
Harshackarite also mentions Yama-pattika in the following manner : 


14. Coomaraswamy, A.K. ‘Picture Showmen’, Indian Historical Quarterly. V. 
1929. pp. 182-184. 
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No sooner had Harsha entered that in the bazar street amid a great 
crowd of inquisitive children, he observed an Inferno-showman 
(Yama-pattika), in whose left hand was a painted canvas stretched 
out on a support of upright rods and showing the Lord of the Dead 
mounted on his dreadful buffalo, wielding a reed wand in his other 
hand, he was expounding the features of the next world.’ The Oriya 
Bhagavata of Jagannatha Das describes a hell where one who had 
caused pain to his parents is beaten with sticks, made to starve, and is 
given his own flesh to eat. 


In Orissa, the pati is painted with the picture of Yama and 
scenes showing the punishment meted out in the nether world to the 
errants and sinners (Plate 15). The soothsayer carries the picture roll 
under his arm and explains each story of crime and punishment with 
morbid details, as he unrolls the pa{: and in the end collects some rice 
and money from the crowd for his labour. Like the Janughantia 
beggar, the inferno-showmen have also become scarce, and it is rarely 
if ever that a Chitrakara nowadays is asked to do a Yama-pati. 


15. Agrawala, V.S. Deeds of Harsha. Varanasi. 1969. pp. 114-115. 
16. Jagannatha Das. Bhagavata (Oriya). Skandha 10. Adhyaya 48. 
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Chapter VI 
Paintings for Sale 


Besides ‘his sev@ work for temples and other patrons, the 
Chitrakara in his spare time engages himself in doing other paintings 
on fata for commercial sale. In important market places of Orissa in the 
older times, the Chitrakara would even set up a shop in the market 
place. In a late 18th century Oriya work of fiction, a market place 
is described in which the Chitrakara is said to sell, among other knick- 
knacks, pictures, baskets, patas of deities, wooden toys and ganjifa cards.! 
The Chitrakaras of Puri and neighbouring places, however, had a 
special clientele, the large number of pilgrims coming to Puri. 


From the ancient times, the practice has been for the pilgrims 
to collect some memento from the place of pilgrimage. In the Buddhist 
times pilgrims used to take seals and votive stupas made of terracotta 
from the pilgrimage centre. In the older times in Nathadwara, the 
portraits of Krishna on small pieces of cloth were in great demand by 
the devotees.? In the Orissa Museum, there is a small brass plaque of 
the Jagannatha Triad, which suggests that “in older times, small brass 
plates showing the Puri deities might have been sold and bought as 
religious objects and souvenirs”’.? It is said that a pilgrimage to Puri 
was incomplete unless the pilgrim took back with him five patas of 
Jagannatha, five beads, five cane sticks and nirmalya (dried rice from 
the temple kitchen). “In Bengal it is the custom for every pilgrim 
returning from Puri, to send one cof these pictures and a few grains of 
the dried cooked rice, Mahaprasada, to his friends and relatives ; and 
so each pilgrim, according to his means, distributes from half a dozen 


to scores of them’. 


Puri has always had a large number of pilgrims, as figures for 
two different periods show : 


1. Nilambara Vidyadhar. Prastaba Chintamani (Oriya). Berhampur University. 
1976. p.36. 


2. Moti Chandra. The Technique of Mughal Painting. 1949. p.11 


3. Eschmann, Anncharlott et. al. eds. The Cult of Jagannath and the Regional Tradi- 
tion of Orissa. 1978. p. 181. 


4. Mitra, R.L. Antiquities of Orissa. 1875.Vol. II. p. 136. 
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1844-45 1,88,975 
1845-46 1,98,912 
1846-47 2,10,325® 
1975 12,37,708 
1976 15,06,558 
1977 16,87,500¢ 


With a vast number of pilgrims visiting the Puri shrine, a 
demand naturally arose for objects that they could purchase there, 
which would serve both as objets de piété and as reminders of their 
visit. The colourful pata paintings on the theme of Jagannatha 
naturally became the favourite object. As a matter of fact, these 
paintings in different sizes and on different themes are known as jdatrt 


(pilgrim) pati. 
Jatrt Patt 


Since these paintings were to cater to a heterogenous clientele 
of different means and tastes, jatri patis were made to suit every pocket. 
Cheaper ones were done on primed newspaper and the work- 
manship on such paintings was not fine or detailed (Plate 16). Women 
specialised in such paintings (they still do) and churned out figures 
of the Triad painted with a thick brush at a surprisingly fast rate. 
The more expensive patas had a plan of the Jagannatha temple 
showing not only the Triad in a shrine, but also other Gods and 
Goddesses and festivals of the temple. More elaborate jatri patis also 
showed in addition important landmarks of Puri town ‘imparting 
maximum amount of “guidebook” information’.” Fancy paintings 
were done in microscopic sizes and large paintings big enough to cover 
a whole wall. There were square paintings and rectangular paintings, 
and there were circular and heart-shaped ones too. The different 
types of jatri pati went by different names: the mastikia or {hid was a 
vertical painting ; the édua or karapatid was horizontal; chaukhuntd, 
squarish ; gola or golei, round and the pdana-patri (betel leaf) heart 
shaped ; chandua was squarish but had a circular design inside; kathi- 
bandha had rollers on two sides. According to the subject depicted, 


5. Ghose, Brij Kishore. The History of Pooree. 1848. 


6. Includes both pilgrims and others. Report of Sri Jagannath Temple Administra- 
tion Improvement Committee. 1979. p.74. 


7. Archer, Mildred. Indian Popular Painting in the India Office Library. 1977. p.112, 
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they had different names: the plan of the temple was known as a 
badhia, a shrine on whecls a gadi, a painting with three or five shrines 
tint mandiria or pancha mandirid. These paintings generally sold very 
cheaply. In the late 19th century, one could buy a small jatri pati for 
10 paise and a thia-badhia for Rs. 40.00.° When W.G. Archer made his 
puachases in 1932, the price ranged from 25 paise for small pictures 
to Rs. 5.00 for large ones.® 


The Chitrakaras of today do not paint so many different types 
of jatrt pati and confine themselves to a few popular varieties. 
Microscopic paintings are also not to be scen, except in the old stock 
of some dealers of Puri. A set of jatri pati, as they were being done 
earlier, was made to order by Jagannath Mahapatra, and consist of the 
following : 


(1) in small size (on cloth) 
Tikili (1 cm x 1 cm) 
Anguti (1 cm diameter) 
Pana patri (heart shaped, 1 cm x 1.5 cm) 
Bada tikili (2 cm x 2 cm) 
Bada anguti (2 cm diameter) 
Bada pana patri (heart shaped, 2 cm x 2.5 cm) 
Sana mastikia (11 cm x 13 cm) 
Medha gola (11.5 cm diameter) 
Kana gola (8.5 cm diameter) 


The first three could be, and were sometimes in fact, used in 
finger rings. The six smaller paintings mentioned above show only 
the Triad (Colour Plate 9). Sana-mastikia showed beside the Triad, 
Dasavatara, Brahma, Siva and two lions. Medha-gola also depicted 
the same in a round pata (Colour Plates 10 & 11). 


(11) on paper 
Kagaz (paper) gola (8 cm dia) 
Kagaz pana (13 cm x 14 cm) 
Na-khandia (18 cm x 20 cm) 
Kagaz thia (28 cm x 34 cm) 
Kagaz chaukhunta (40 cm 48 cm) 


8. Mukharji, T. N. Art Manufactures of India. 1888. p.15. 
9. Archer, Mildred. op. cit. p. 11l. 
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These paintings were done on paper, mostly on old news- 
papcr. The na-khandia (ninc-picce) was so called because nine 
paintings of this size could be made out of one sheet of newspaper. 
The smaller paintings on paper depicted the Triad only. Kagaz-thia 
showed the Triad with Dasivatara on top and two lions at the 
bottom ; Kagaz chaukhunt@ was a little more elaborate and added 
Brahma, Vishnu, Narada and the Garuda pillar. 


(iii) on cloth 
Karapatii (22 cm x 25 cm) 
Siva Narada mastikia (22 cm x 25 cm) 
Linga mastikia (22 cm x 25 cm) 
Ghoda (horse) gadi (30 cm diameter) 
Hati (elephant) gadi (30 cm diameter) 
Kana thia (30 cm x 37 cm) 
Kana chaukhunta (36 cm x 44 cm) 
Thia badhia (44 cm x 50 cm) 
Pahandi adua (47 cm x 55 cm) 
Brahma-Mahadeva chaukhunta (44 cm x 50 cm) 
Harina thia (44 cm x 50 cm) 
Sankha-nabhi (44 cm x 50 cm) 
Pancha mandiria (44 cm x 50 cm) 


All the paintings showed the Triad with the addition of 
various figures and events. The nomenclature followed the important 
figures shown along with the Triad, like Siva, Narada or Brahma- 
Mahadeva. In case of the gadi (a shrine on wheels), the Triad was 
shown in the shrine and the painting went by the name of the animal, 
horse or elephant, drawing it. Harina (deer) {hia was so called because 
it showed prominently the shooting of the illusive deer by Rama. 
Sankha-nabhi (conch-shell navel) gave the outline of a shell around the 
picture. The five-shrine painting showed the Triad in the central 
shrine and Garuda, Siva, Brahma and king Indradyumna in the other 
four shrines. 


It may be noted that there are some standard sizes ; the first 
three pictures above are exactly a quarter of the chaukhunta in size. A 
standard canvas from which pieces are cut to make these paintings is of 
the size 1598 cm by 180 cm. The canvas is cut into twelve equal parts, 
approximately 53 by 45 cm, using the entire cloth without waste. 
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1. Gajinana vesa : recent pata from Puri 


2. Padma kusumi on Snana Mandapa wall, 1979 
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3-6. Anasara seva, 1979 : Chitrakara hakim gives finishing touches 
to Narayana painting : puja by womenfolk ; temple function aries arrive ; 
hakim carries the tolled pati and the processiun moves towards the temple 
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7 & 8. Wall paintings on the temple on the Narendra tank and 
details—Chandana Yatra, 1979 


11. Entrance of Jegda-ghara, Balisahi, Puri 
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(iv) Kathi-bandha (with rollers on two sides) 


Kathi-bandha (vertical, 60 cm x 78 cm) 
Adua (60 cm 78 cm) 
Chandua (76 cm x 78 cm) 


The canvas for these paintings has to be specially prepared, as 
slit bamboos have to be inserted at the time of making the cloth base 
itself, to act as rollers. Towards the end of the last century, T.N. 
Mukharji had referred to Puri paintings ‘fixed on a frame of four 
pieces of slit bamboos’,!® but examples of these are not to be seen now. 


The set made by Jagannath Mahapatra iis at best illustrative 
and does not exhaust the different jatri patis done earlier. It, however, 
gives a good idea of the various types of paintings, in size and theme, 
which were popular among the pilgrims. 


Story Paintings 


Painting several incidents of a mythological story on the same 
pata by dividing it into compartments seems to be of recent origin. 
In the older times, the most elaborate painting used to be the {hia- 
badhia, a plan of the Jagannatha temple showing as many details as 
possible. The present day story painting is equally elaborate and 
detailed in execution, but is aimed not so much at the pilgrim as at 
the tourist and the art lover. Many of these story paintings are now 
done on tassar silk (instead of the traditional primed cloth), with 
rollers on both sides, to be used as wall hangings. 


The idea of story painting seems to have been borrowed from 
the Krishna Janma pati made by the Chitrakara sevaka for the 
.Jagannatha temple, the pat: showing Yasoda and the child Krishna in 
the middle and the events of Krishna’s life shown in eight petal-like 
compartments around it (see sketch at page 43). The main prerequisite 
of story paintings is that they must be painted in such a way that by 
“reading’”’ the pictures in a sequence, one will understand the whole 
story. The high point of the story is painted in the centre and the 
sequence of other events are shown around it. A story painting of 
Narasimha, done in the ‘atelier’ of Jagannath Mahapatra is described 
below : 


10. Mukharji, T. N. Art Manufactures of India. 1888. p. 15, 
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The painting (Fig. 7) is of approximately 60 cm by 90 cm size 
with 8 cm left on all four sides for borders. There is a plain red border 
at the outer edge, and a broad floral motif border next to it. The 
third border is a narrow one with a simple square design, which is 
repeated around a vertical rectangle in the middle of the painting. In 
this vertical central panel is shown the picture of the fourth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu killing the demon king Hiranyakasipu by tearing out 
his entrails. Above and below this panel are three smaller rectangles, 
and there are eighteen circles of 10 cm diameter each between the 
two inner boarders. In these six rectangles and ecightecn circles are 
depicted the events leading to the killing of the demon. The sequence 
of the pictures clockwise from the top left corner is as follows ; 


1. Father, mother and child Hiranya (showing the birth of 
Hiranyakasipu) 

Hiranya praying (showing that he was a devotee) 
Hiranya standing with folded hands before Siva (getting a 
boon that neither man nor animal would kill him, neither 
at day nor at night, neither within the house nor without) 
Hiranya on a chariot (conquering neighbouring kingdoms) 
A woman garlanding Hiraynya (his marriage) 

Hiranya on throne surrounded by courtiers (coronation) 
Hiranya, his queen and a child (birth of Prahlada) 
Prahlada playing with father and mother 

A teacher instructing Prahlada 

Prahlada praying to Vishnu (against his father’s wishes) 
Hiranya and Prahlada before Siva (Hiranya asking his 
son to worship Siva instead of Vishnu) 

Hiranya with sword and dead body of Prahlada (having 
killed him when he refused) 

Hiranya throwing Vishnu image into the sea 

Prahlada worshipping Vishnu (having been brought back 
to life by Vishnu) 

Prahlada under the uplifted foot of an elephant (trampled 
at Hiranya’s orders ; Prahlada survives) 


Prahlada and a messenger with a snake (bitten at 
Hiranya’s orders ; Prahlada survives) 


17. Prahlada praying in jungle surrounded by four tigers 


18. Hiranya, Prahlada, messenger and a big pan on fire (into 
(which Prahlada was thrown) 
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Fig. 7. Story painting of Narasimha 
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19. Hiranya, messenger and Prahlada being thrown into the 
sea 

20. Vishnu reclining on the serpent, his consort Lakshmi and 
Prahlada 

21. Queen, and Hiranya holding Prahlada by the hair (asking 
him where Vishnu was) 

22. Prahlada pointing at the pillar 

23. Hiranya kicking at the pillar 

24. Narasimha emerging out of the pillar 


Centre Panel: Narasimha holding Hiranya on his lap and 
tearing out his entrails (Vishnu, appearing as half animal half 
man at dusk has killed the demon on the threshold) 


Other story paintings may not depict a sequence of illustra- 
tions of a single story, but may show separate dramatic events in the 
life of a single God. A Krishna story painting may show Krishna 
and Radha at the centre and different Krishna-lila stories around it. 
In the case of Rama-lila, the central panel would normally have a 
Ramabhisheka (coronation of Rama) scene. Jagannath Mahapatra’s 
sketchbook has lists of 34 Ramayana incidents, 34 Krishna-lila themes 
and 40 stories relating to Hanumana which could be illustrated in 
story paintings. 


Ganjifa Cards 


The word ‘ganji/a’ is Persian and the game seems to have been 
introduced in India during the Mughal period, though it is also 
likely that there was a card game earlier in India which the Mughals 
adapted into ganjif@. Orissa is a treasurehouse of this ancient Indian 
card game with many variations still in existence and there is a 
flourishing cottage industry of ganjifa card makers. 


Ganjapa, as the game is known in Oriya, seems to have been 
quite popular in Orissa, for a late 17th century Oriya work of fiction 
mentions a shop selling ‘kanjapa’ cards among other things.32 It is not 


11. von Leyden, R. & H. ‘Ganjifa, the Playing Cards of India.’ Marg. Vol. III. 
No. 4. 1949. p. 38. 

12. Nilambara Vidyadhar. Prastaba Chintamani (Oriya). Berhampur University. 
p. 36. 
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unusual, even today, to find old men of Raghurajpur settling down for 
a long session of ganjif@. Orissa has its own type of ganjiféa cards. It 
is said that the game originally consisted of 144 cards in 12 suits, 
which Akbar simplified and changed into a game of 96 cards in 8 
suits. In Orissa are found sets of eight, ten, twelve, sixteen and 
twenty-four suits (called G{ha-rangi, eight-coloured, daSa-rangt, ten 
coloured and so on). The cards higher than the twelve-suit type are 
not popular due to the greater complexity of the game. 


Each suit has two court cards, King and Minister and ten 
counters, ace to ten. In all the suits, the King is the highest and the 
Minister is the next highest card. Kings are depicted on a chariot, 
bencath a canopy. Ministers are shown fashionably dressed and 
mounted on a horse, an elephant, or in some sets (in an amusing 
modernisation) on a bicycle. The King is sometimes shown on a 
Kandarpa-ratha, the chariot of Cupid and the Minister on 
Navagunjara, a composite animal. The counters bear ‘pips’ repro- 
ducing various emblems. In a ten-suit dasavatara ganjifa, which is a 
popular set, the divisions are according to the ten incarations of 
Vishnu with the following colours and emblems for the different 
suits (Plate 17) : 


10-colour set Colour Emblem 
Matsya black fish 
Kurma red and yellow tortoise 
Varaha green conch-shell 
Narasimha white chakra 
Vamana blue water jug 
Parasurama red axe 
Rama light yellow arrow 
Balarama white and ochre club 
.Jagannatha red ochre lotus 
Kalki red sword 


In the eight colour set, Jagannatha and Kalki are omitted. In 
the bigger sets, the following additions are made ; 


12-colour set Colour Emblem 
Ganesa white and blue mouse 
Kartikeya white and red peacock 
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16-colour set Colour Emblem 
Brahma white and deep blue veda 

Siva white and yellow drum 
Indra white and light blue lightning 
Yama black and yellow noose?! 


Ganjifa cards are made by Chitrakaras all over Orissa, specially 
in Raghurajpur, Dandasahi, Parlakhemund;i, and Sonepur. In Sonepur, 
Ramayana sets are made, in which there are two divisions, one belong- 
ing to Rama and the other to Ravana, each division having six suits 
with twelve cards in each suit. The Sonepur Chitrakaras specialize in 
ganjifa cards. 


Erotic Pictures 


Regarding use of mithuna mirti (erotic sculptures) in temples, 
the mediaeval Orissan Sanskrit text Silpa Prakasa says : 


‘In connection with this, hear the description of the fama- 
bandha. I am telling its essence (tativa) according to the doctrine of 
Silpa (Silpavidya) : Desire is the root of the Universe. From desire all 
beings are born. Primordial matter (milabhita) and all beings are 
reabsorbed again through desire. A place without love images 
(kamakala) is known as a “place to be shunned” (tyakta mandala). In 
the opinion of the Kaulacharas it is always a base, forsaken place 
resembling a dark abyss, which is shunned like the den of Death.’!s 


As if keeping with these injunctions, temples in Orissa had a 
fair number of erotic sculptures on their walls. Erotic sculpture made 
its first appearance in Orissa at least by the 8th century A.D. and all 
temples including the temple of Jagannatha in Puri have representation 
of mithuna figures, the most prolific in the display of erotic figures 
being the Konarka temple. 


It is only natural that the erotic theme should hove found its way 
to Orissan painting too (Colour Plate 26). The 18th and 19th century 
Oriya Aavyas, replete with descriptions of conjugal love, offered ample 


13. A description of the game is available in Deo, Mitrodaya Singh. ‘A Note on 
Ganjpa : an Ancient Game Played with Circular Cards’, Journal of Bihar & 
Orissa Research Society. Vol. X. 3. 1924. pp. 221-226. 

14. Ramachandra Kaulachara. Silpa Prakasa. ed. by. Boner, Alice and Rath 
Sarma, Sadafsiva. 1966. p. 103. 
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opportunities to artists of palm leaf manucripts to incise ingenious 
erotic poses. Vatsyayana’s Kama-sitra was illustrated on palm leaf, as 
were indigenous Oriya erotic texts by Narayana, Kavisckhara and 
Kripasindhu Khadanga, all bearing the same title ‘Panchasayaka’. The 
favourite text of the illustrators was, however, Gopala Bhanja’s 
Chaushatht Rati-bandha (sixty-four erotic positions). Following this text, 
the Chitrakara also prepared sets of sixty-four erotic paintings in the 
size of ganjifa or rectangular playing cards. In Vaidehisa Vilasa of the 
18th century Oriya poet Upendra Bhanyja, there is a description of the 
nubile Sita looking at a set of these piciures.!® There is a large demand 
for these sets of pictures, and the present day Chitrakara finds it a 
lucrative item to paint. 


Allied Artistic Work 


The Chitrakara has always been a versatile artist, doing not only 
paintings on cloth, but also trying his hand at temple architecture, 
wood carvings, papier mache masks, palm-leaf etchings and so on. 
The Chitrakara seva in the Jagannatha temple included wall painting, 
painting of wood carvings and painting on pith. In all probability, 
Chitrakara and Rupakara belonged to one caste at one time, doing both 
carvings and paintings as their caste profession. Mukunda Mahaptra, 
the Chitrakara sevaka of the Jagannatha temple in Nayagarh was 
engaged by the Raja of Nayagarh in the 18th century to build 
the Radhagovinda temple and to create its sculptures. His son Jadu- 
mani was very good at carving exquisite figures in wood. Legend has 
it that Jadumani had once carved a beautiful Vishnu figure and had 
presented it, wrapped in cloth, to the Raja of Ranpur. When the Raja 
put down the figure on the floor, Jadumani the impromptu poet recited 
his famous couplet comparing his gift to a Philistine to the selling 
of mirrors in the land of the blind. The sketchbook of Taladhwaja 
Mahapatra (1859-1921) grandson of Jadumani has designs of temples 
complete with measurements. In the house of a Nayagarh Chitrakara 
is a beautiful wood carving of a nobleman, done three generations back 
(Colour Plate 12). Even today, it is not unusual to see a Chitrakara 
of Puri excelling in both painting and sculpture. 


In Raghurajpur, 40%, of the adult male population of Chitra- 
karas subsist primarily on painting and another 16%, are engaged in 


15. Upendra Bhanja. Vaidehi$sa Vilasa (Oriya). Chhanda 3. 
16. Mahapatra, Chakradhar. Jadumani Granthabali (Oriya). 1965, 
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painting as a subsidiary occupation. 20% of the housewives help their 
family members in painting work. Many Chitrakaras who are 
not doing paintings engage themselves in making masks (Plate 18), 
wooden toys and carvings. The older members of the caste who can 
no longer do the fine work of a painting also take to these other crafts. 
The masks are mainly of the Triad (Colour Plate 13), Garuda, 
Hanumina, Jatayu and Ganesa. A die is used for mask-making, and 
children are engaged to paste bits of paper with gum on the dic ; 
when dry, the mask is taken out, given a chalk coating and painted in 
bright colours. The popular wood carvings done by the Chitrakara are 
the Triad and the gaja-simha (lion on a crouching elephant). Whereas 
the Jagannatha figures have a religious use (they are placed alongside 
the other family deities for worship), the gaja-simha is sold as a toy. 
Another item sold by the Chitrakara is a small wooden shrine with 
two doors (Plate 19). He buys the wooden piece from a carpenter, places 
a carving of the Triad inside the shrine, paints a Siva and a Brahma 
figure on the inside of the doors and decorates the outside. The 
colourful wooden shrine is quite a popular item in village fairs and 
weekly markets. A similar item is the painted dowry box used in 
weddings (Plate 20). The Chitrakara is now equally adept at palm leaf 
illustrations and does not find it difficult to exchange his brush for the 
stylus. When there is an order for palm leaf illustrations, the Chitra- 
karas of Raghurajpur may be seen busy cutting the leaves to proper 
size and incising the drawings with a steel stylus. Chitrakaras of 
Ganjam District do stucco works in temples and buildings. The 
Chitrakara is also sometimes called upon to do clay figures during 
Dasahara festival. 


Besides these artistic occupations, the Chitrakaras also engage 
themselves as masons, which is a preferred calling. The down-and-out 
Raghurajpur Chitrakara sometimes goes to work in the betel-leaf 
garden. Chitrakaras of Puri run small shops selling bangles and other 
knick-knacks, and many young Chitrakaras have gone in for occupa- 
tions such as tailoring and bicycle repairs. Some turn to menial jobs 
in Government and private offices. Thanks to the training facilities 
now offered by the Government Handicrafts Training Institute and 
the Master Craftsmen of Raghurajpur and Dandasahi, many young 
boys are once again being inducted into their caste profession of 
painting. 
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Chapter VII 
Decline & Revival! 


While the Chitrakaras clsewhere in Orissa depended on sevd 
work for their livelihood, the Chitrakaras of Puri had come to depend 
more and more on the sale of j1frt pati. There was always a heavy 
demand for jdtri: pati and the Chitrakaras of Raghurajpur, Dandasahi 
and Puri had their hands full executing the orders. 


Till the middle of the 19th century, there were no markets 
in Puri, but ‘a common fair was daily held in front of the 
Singdurwazah’, the main gate of the Jagannatha temple?3. As a matter 
of fact, artifacts connected with the temple, including pata paintings of 
deities, used to be sold in two places, in the Bedha-mahal inside the 
temple premises and in the Chakada-mahal just outside the main gate, 
near the Aruna pillar. In these two shopping areas, there were shops 
for selling different items and patas were sold in a shop known as 
Chitrapati-mahal. The right to use the Chitrapati-mahal used to be 
auctioned out to the highest bidder by the temple authorities.? 
The bid was normally taken by a professional trader who would buy 
patas from the Chitrakaras and sell these at a profit. Besides these 
two places, there was also stray selling of pata by the Chitrakaras 
themselves after taking permission from the Temple Manager’s office. 
The following interesting case of 1905 shows the eagerness of the 
Chitrakaras to get such permission. 


The Chitrakara hakims had made an application to the Temple 
Manager for action against ten Chitrakaras for having violated their 
orders in a caste matter. Since no decision was taken on this applica- 
tion, the plaintiffs made the following plea before the Temple 


1. Information in this chapter relating to Ananda Mohanty is based on interviews 
with Chitrakaras, except where court cases arc cited. Information relating to 
Halina 'Zealey is mainly from ASFC papers in Philadelphia and interviews ; 
many of the narrations are verbatim extracts from these papers. 

2. Laurie, W.F.B. Orissa : the Garden of Superstition & Idolatry. 1850. p. 31. 

3. Tt still is. The Temple Administration received the following amounts from 
such auctions ; 1944-45—Rs. 44.00 ; 1959-60—Rs. 190,00 ; 1979-80— 
Rs. 9000.00. 
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Manager : ‘Since the defendants have not appeared in spite of notice 
and arc treating the Raja Sarkar with scant respect, we are not con- 
fident of performing the seva of the Gods as also of doing the Ratha 
work. Even before this complaint is decided we have to complete the 
anasara pati as also other important work connected with the Ratha. 
To enable us to do so, we may be given the right to sell paintings of 
Sri Jiu on the tewenty-two steps of the temple and those who are 
selling paintings on the bada-danda may be stopped from doing so.” 


In spite of their own efforts to sell jatr1 pati directly to pilgrims, 
the Chitrakaras had to depend mainly on the agency of the Chitrapati- 
mahal for sale of their paintings. For years, one Ananda Mohanty 
was the lease holder of the mahal and was the chief middleman-buyer 
of jatri pati from the Chitrakaras of Raghurajpur, Dandasahi and Puri. 
From time to time he would go to Raghurajpur with a cartload of 
paddy and rice and collect paintings in exchange. Those in urgent 
need of grains would sell their paintings to him very cheap. He would 
also give a loan when a Chitrakara was in need, against a bond to 
supply so many hundred paintings, for cheap jatri pati was being 
bought from Chitrakaras in lots of hundreds. 


Ananda Mohanty had started his buiness sometime toward the 
end of the last century and within a few years had become prosperous 
enough to own several shops and buildings in Puri, which he rented 
out. He was also a money-lender. His many transactions as trader, 
house owner and money-lender led him to file many suits for the 
recovery of money, and he was a familiar figure in the Puri Civil 
Court. Money had brought him respectability too. Referred to as 
Ananda Mohanty son of Krista Mohanty caste Golla (a mixed low 
caste) of Baseli Sahi, Puri Town in the Court records of 1904-05, he 
had by 1910-11 become Mahajan Ananda Chandra Mohanty caste 
Kayastha-karana (a higher caste). 


By this time, the poor Chitrakaras had become poorer and 
Ananda Mohanty even owned some houses in Raghurajpur, having 
acquired them in court cases for recovery of loans that were not repaid 
to him. So impoverished were some Chitrakaras that when in 1910 
Mohanty filed a suit against Shama Maharana of Raghurajpur and 


4. Case No. 129 of 1312 (1905 A.D.). of Temple Administration Office. Entry 
No, 9851 in Register No. 41, 
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obtained an order for attachment of moveable property of the defendant, 
the order could not be carried out because Shama Maharana had no 
belongings in his house.. The court records during the period show 
several cases filed by Ananda Mohanty against Chitrakaras (among 
others) for recovery of money due on account of bond, house rent, 
note of hand and mortgage. 


The Chitrakares had resigned themselves to their fate and 
bore their sufferings silently till Michhu Misra, a social worker of Puri 
suggested to them that they should make their own arrangement for 
selling jatri pati through a cooperative. When the Chitrakaras were busy 
organising a cooperative, Ananda Mohanty did two things. One 
was to get in touch with printers in Calcutta to find out if they could 
print pictures of Jagannatha in colour. Years earlier, some ex-students 
of the Calcutta School of Art had set up an art studio in Calcutta to 
turn out lithographic pictures, but the colouring had to be done by 
hand and the prices were as a result rather high. Some English 
chromolithographer had taken advantage of this and had made exact 
copies of the Calcutta Art studio pictures in colours and had sent a 
large consigment for sale in India at about one-tenth the price ; but 
the sale of these chromolithographs had been stopped subsequently. 
By the carly years of this century, however, Calcutta has had its own 
press for chromolithograph printing. Ananda Mohanty got a {thia- 
badhid painting done through Kelu Maharana of Dandasahi and 
arranged with the art studio in Calcutta to reproduce it in colour. 


The other thing Ananda Mohanty did was to give cash 
advances to Chitrakaras for supply of heavy orders of jatri pati. The 
Chitrakaras did not have such large stocks of jatri pati with them for 
immediate supply and so wrote out notes stating that they owed so 
many hundred to Mohanty. It did not take Ananda Mohanty long to 
modify these notes to show that the Chitrakaras owed him so many 
hundred rupees and file suits for recovery of the money. The Chitra- 
karas now had to forget about the cooperative and get busy fighting 
the cases. In the meantime chromolithographs arrived in large 
quantities in the Puri market, and because of the cheap price they 


5. Case No. 2568/1490, Register No. 180 of the office of the District & Sessions 


Judge, Puri. 
6. Mukbharji, T.N. Art Manufactures of India. 1880. p. 30. 
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became quite popular with the pilgrims. The Chitrakaras had lost 
their source of livelihood, and by the time the court cases were decided, 
had lost their homesteads too to Ananda Mohanty. 


Thrown out of their caste profession and forced to live in their 
own houses as tenants of persons who had bought them in the court 
cases, the Chitrakaras of Raghurajpur and Dandasahi had to look for 
other employment. Many of them became wage earners in betel-leaf 
gardens, carrying water and headloads of earth. Some became masons 
and still others became agricultural labourers. Youngsters joined 
Mohan Goswamy’s Opera Party which specialised in Krishna-lila 
performances. Except for ritual work on doors and walls on a few 
days of the year, painting was forgotten by the Chitrakaras, and the 
brushes and colours were put away. 


It was to take more than a generation before there would be 
a revival of the art. And it took a chance meeting between the grand- 
son of Kelu Maharana who had done the original for the chromoli- 
thograph and a foreigner to make this possible. 


The American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) is a private, 
voluntary organisation of Quakers founded in 1917. In 1951 the ASFC 
decided to undertake village improvement projects in India and when 
its representatives met Pandit Nehru, he advised them to go round the 
country and select suitable areas for themselves. After visiting ten 
states AFSC finally selected two places, of which Barpali in Sambalpur 
District, Orissa, was one. The AFSC teams soon arrived and the 
team for Barpali included Philip Zealey who was to be the Director of 
the service from 1952 to 1954. He was accompanied by his wife Halina 
and their two small children. The Western technicians for Barpali 
had to spend several preliminary months in Puri, assembling staff and 
equipment and awaiting the provision of housing at Barpali. They 
also set to work studying the Oriya language. When the team, includ- 
ing Philip, left for Barpali, Halina stayed behind with the children 
and continued her Oriya lessons in the Baptist Mission bungalow on 
the Puri sea beach where she lived. 


Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, noted anthropologist and 
author of Canons of Orissan Architecture was a consultant to the AFSC, 
Orissa project. While on a visit to Puri in June 1952, he introduced 
the Western group to two families of Pathurias (stone carvers). 
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Fascinated by what she saw, Halina often went back to Pathuria Sahi 
to watch them at work. Panu Maharana, grandson of Kelu Maharana 
of Dandasahi was at this time an impoverished Chitrakara trying to 
eke out a living by selling a few paintings to pilgrims and tourists on 
the Puri sea beach. One evening, Halina saw Panu peddling his 
paintings and called him inside the bungalow. What she saw opened 
her eyes to yet another facet of Orissan art, viz. pata paintings. 


Soon thereafter she accompanied Panu to Dandasahi where 
she saw the painter and his two middle-aged younger brothers at work, 
assisted by their wives and Panu’s children. From time to time Panu 
also came to Puri with his paintings to visit Halina, for she was 
building up a small collection of the Hindu Gods and would buy a 
few paintings every month. Halina took her friends to Dandasahi, and 
they discovered to their deljght that the Chitrakaras had fine works of 
many subjects in their houses. When the Chitrakaras realised the 
awakened interest in their work, the new paintings they made became 
more and more interesting and after continuous insistence on quality, 
more and more fine in execution. Quite a number of paintings were 
sold to the people who were brought to the village. Within a few 
months the three brothers had sold most of their accumlated stocks 
and all the members of the family had been very busy. The prestige 
of the family had risen and a sense of creative joy and pride of work 
now prevailed in the houses of the Chitrakara brothers. Every visit of 
Halina was a real event in Panu’s family especially if she brought her 
young daughter with her. Halina’s house in Puri was now open to 
Panu and his brothers who often came for advice, for translations and 
for an advance on orders if they were in need. Yet they never accept- 
ed any food or drink, however hungry or thirsty (for she was a 
Christian), but always provided Halina and her friends with fresh 
tender coconut water to drink during their visits to Dandasahi. 


Halina found that the main problem of the Chitrakaras was 
marketing. There were only a few shops in Puri that occasionally 
bought work from their family, often at ridiculously low prices, at 
times when the painters were without rice. She, therefore, tried to 
find more permanent outlets for their work without the intervention 
of middlemen who had shamelessly exploited them in the past. She 
got in touch with the Bengal Home Industries Association, which 
started taking some paintings for sale in Calcutta, and the Indian 
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Institute of Art in Industry which had shown Orissan paf{a paintings 
in their exhibition. She also investigated the possibility of having show 
cases in the BNR Hotel in Puri and at the Raghunandan Library and 
a temporary stand on the bada-danda. In March 1953 she sent a 
a detailed report to the AFSC headquarters narrating her experience, 
and Philadelphia was quick to respond. AFSC approved the use of 
Rs. 500.00 from the Project funds for assisting the artists to find a 
market, and also sent a copy of her note to W. Norman Brown of the 
South Asia Regional Studies of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Norman Brown showed the note to Dr. Stella Kramrisch, who having 
been well acquainted with paintings from Orissa was quite impressed 
and offered to get the American Museums interested in buying these 


paintings. 


In the meantime, Halina was busy trying to find new markets 
for the paintings. She got the Chitrakaras to do paintings on wall 
plaques, small pots, jars, vases and even on small cards for use as 
Christmas and New Year Greeting cards. She gave Mrs. B.K. Nehru, 
the wife of the Indian Ambassador to the U.S.A. samples to take to 
New York with a view to sales promotion there. She wrote to the 
Mahant of Emar Matha for a show case and sales room in the Raghu- 
nandan Library and got a favourable response. She succceded in 
marketing paintings in Calcutta through the Bengal Home Industries 
Association. 


On August 10, 1953 Philip and Halina were invited to meet the 
Governor of Orissa who was spending a few days in Puri. They took 
along some of the latest paintings and sculptures with them and the 
Governor bought two paintings he liked. At his instance they met 
Naba Krishna Choudhury, the Chief Minister of Orissa on August 14 
with a similar collection. The Chief Minister and the Minister of 
Industries requested them to leave the whole lot with them for a day 
or so in order that the samples might be shown to the members of the 
Cabinet, who were meeting that afternoon. The Chief Minister also 
requested them to give him a memorandum on the subject of market 
promotion for Orissan artistic crafts. The Cabinet of Choudhury was 
going through a crisis and had an eight-hour session that day, but the 
members did find some time to see the painting collection and to buy 
a few pieces. 
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On August 16, a Memorandum was given to the Chief Minister 
for the setting up of a small Artistic Crafts Marketing Organisation 
with the following objectives : 


(a) To stimulate a wider interest and controlled marketing 
of craft products within Orissa. 


(b) To establish and consolidate markets in other parts of 
India and abroad. 


(c) To resusciate existing craft production, to encourage 
adaptation to the needs of the modern market and to 
ensure the maintenance of high standards in quality. 


(d) To encourage the employment of craftsmen in the deco- 
ration and fittings of public buildings. 


(e) To assist craftmen in the procurement of raw materials, 
of tools and equipment. 


The Memorandum was duly circulated among the Members 
of the Cabinet and senior officials, and the Ministers were soon talking 
about Orissan art ‘discovered by American Friends’. However, there 
was no machinery in the Government to take any concrete steps. The 
Cottage Industries Board, which had been set up under the chairman- 
ship of the Chief Minister, had not even had its first meeting yet. 


Halina, however, continued her work, and marketing prospects 
improved. Large orders started coming in from Calcutta, Delhi and 
Bombay and the Dandasahi Chitrakaras had their hands full. All 
children including young girls were at work helping the Chitrakaras. 
The steady flow of well-paid orders led not only to improved feeling 
of self dignity but also to better clothes and appearance. The Chitra- 
karas had lost their miserable hounded look and aggressive or passive 
hostile attitude. The same men who one year earlier did not dare to 
enter the Baptist Mission bungalow were behaving with noticeable 
self assurance, pride and confidence. 


Though working closely with the Chitrakara community, 
Halina had not yet heard of Raghurajpur, for the Dandasahi Chitra- 
karas, out of jealous rivalry, would not mention to her their brethren 
in that village. She came to know of Raghurajpur from a shopkeeper 
in Chandanpur and visited the village. She did not consider the 
Chitrakaras there good craftsmen but hoped that with employment 
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and better food they would develop skill and interest. Only five old 
men were doing good paintings and a few others were promising. 
But Halina knew that the youth who had deserted the profession 
would come back to learn the skill from their fathers if painting offered 
them a better prospect. She encouraged young boys of 8 to 10 years 
to paint and bought their paintings (Plate 21), and thereby trained 
a number of boys. She also hit upon a plan to get the Chitrakaras 
interested : She announced prizes of Rs. 10 for three best paintings 
and Rs. 2 for other entries. 


The competition was held in September 1953 and the award 


winners were: 


Agadhu Maharana (Raghurajpur) - First 
Lakshman Maharana (Raghurajpur) - Second 
Guna Maharana (Dandasahi) - Third 


The fact, however, was that the first and second award-winning 
paintings had in reality been painted not by the winners but by Panu 
Maharana of Dandasahi and Dama Maharana of Puri respectively. 
Everything would have gone on all right but for a snide remark by a 
Dandasahi Chitrakara : “who will draw water to the betel-leaf gardens 
ifthe Raghurajpur people took to painting ?”. 


The insulted and infuriated Chitrakaras of Raghurajpur had 
a meeting that evening and decided to take the problem to Jagannath 
Mahapatra who, at that time only thirty-four, was well respected in 
the Chitrakara community. Though he was a good painter, he was 
now working as a mason in the day and as a member of Mohan 
Goswamy’s Opera Party in the night. When the Chitrakara 
delegation met him that evening in Puri, Jagannath Mahapatra was 
rehearsing for that night’s show. He listened to them and returned 
to Raghurajpur next morning to take out from an old trunk his 
brushes and paints which had been gathering dust over the years. 
In the course of time he was to become the doyen of Chitrakaras and 
Raghurajpur the leading painters’ village. 


The Orissa Cottage Industries Board had its first meeting on 
October 4, 1953 and Halina Zealey was co-opted as one of its members. 
The Board approved Halina’s proposal to set up an Emporium. She 
now started organising an exhibition in Puri, and this was held in 
November 1953. The exhibition was put together by the craftsmen 
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themselves and six Chitrakara families from Dandasahi, twenty families 
of Raghurajpur and five families of Puri participated in it. Although a 
middleman had tried to sabotage the exhibition by organising a 
parallel exhibition five days earlier, he could call upon the support of 
only one Chitrakara. The exhibition was a great success and was of 
great encouragement (to the Chitrakaras. In the meantime Dr. Kram- 
risch had been able to sell twenty-two of the twenty-five paintings 
taken by Mrs. Nehru and she had also booked orders for 122 more. 


Halina was next to prepare for two other exhibitions to be 
held in January 1954 : the Institute of Art in Industry Exhibition in 
Calcutta and the Republic Day Exhibition in Delhi. She had to pay 
advances to the Chitrakaras and frantically requested from Phila- 
delphia a revolving found of Rs. 3,000. On November 24, she received 
a cable : “APPROVE THREE THOUSAND RUPEES REVOLVING 
FUND CONGRATULATIONS ON SUCCESSFUL EXHIBITION®. 
The exhibition went off well. Soon an Arts and Crafts Centre was also 
started in Puri by the Government of Orissa and Halina was put in 
charge. She could now see with pleasure and satisfaction things taking 
shape and the Chitrakaras returning to their profession slowly but surely. 


Early in 1954, Philip Zealey was ordered to transfer to Delhi 
as AFSC’s liaison representative. Before she handed over charge of 
the Centre and left Orissa, Halina wanted to have one last exhibition 
to present the latest works of the Chitrakaras to the public. The 
exhibition was held in the Senate Hall of the Utkal University in 
Cuttack. A prize was announced for the best painting. This time 
there was no wangle and a painting of Ganesa was adjudged the 
best (Plate 22). The Chitrakara was Jagannath Mahapatra. 


Halina laid down her office in the Arts and Crafts Centre, 
Puri on March 31, 1954. She had been in Orissa for a little over two 
years when she left. When the AFSC made their report to the 
International Cooperation Administration of the USA in 19956, they 
made a brief mention of the work done in Puri for the crafts and 
cottage industries. What was not mentioned and what the Committee 
did not know at that time was the fact that Halina Zealey had 
achieved the impossible. She had brought back a whole community of 
Chitrakaras to a perofession which was traditionally their own but which 
they had abandoned under compelling circumstances. She had achieved 
this single-handed, with a meagre grant of Rs. 3,500, her halting 
Oriya and an infinite love for the Puri paintings and their makers. 
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Materials, Tools and Technique 


The word pata-chitra or pati, as the painting done by the 
Chitrakara is called, is derived from the Sanskrit word pata. 
According to Sir Monier-Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary, the 
word pala means woven cloth, cloth, a blanket, garment, veil screen, 
a painted piece of cloth, a picture. In Apte’s dictionary, the 
meanings given are these : 


1. A garment, raiment, a piece of cloth 

2. Fine cloth 

3. A tablet, plate or piece of cloth for writing or painting 
upon 


In the context of the Chitrakara’s work, the word is specially 
significant since it means cloth, picture and also a painting on cloth. 
The use of cloth for painting has been in vogue from a very early 
date and is evidenced by early Sanskrit texts on painting. ‘The 
popularity of the use of canvas or cloth as a carrier for painting may 
be best estimated from the fact that the word originally meaning 
cloth became synonymous for the word chitra i.e. painting, in some 
of the modern Indian languages and this is no doubt an obvious case 
of accepting “‘the carrier for the content” for in ancient and early 
medieval literature a painting on cloth is referred to by the word 
“Patachitra”’.’? ‘The word patachitra or simply pata, in the sense of 
painting, has been in use in the Oriya literature from the very 
beginning. Oriya kavyas are replete with references to pata, patachitra 
and chitrapata«. A note on fata and Oriya literature is given in 
Appendix II. 


Clo h 


Use of pata or cloth as a ground and carrier for painting 
is mentioned in old texts such as Samyutta-Nikaya, Visuddhimagga and 
Mahavamsa. Arya-manjusri-milakalpa states that a picture should be 
painted on new white cloth having no fringes, clean and devoid of any 


1. Bhattacharya, A.K. Technique of Indian Painting. Calcutta. 1976. p. 41, 
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string. In Western India, before the painting was started on cloth, 
the Gujarati painter used to apply a priming of a paste made from 
wheat or rice flour to fill up the pores of the cloth. After the priming 
had dried, the cloth was thoroughly burnised with an agate burnisher.? 
Old Bengali fatas were prepared differently. ‘A cloth, selected for 
its even texture and smooth finish, was coated with a thin layer of 
plastic clay which had been carefully pounded and (usually) mixed 
with cowdung and then beaten to a thin paste. When dry, the surface 
was rubbed till it became smooth and it was then ready for painting.” 


The Oriya Chitrakara follows yet another method for prepar- 
ing the pata-astra, as the canvas is called before painting is done on it. 
A hensa (mat) of the approximate size of 158 cm by 180 cm is spread 
on the ground. On this mat (nowadays the cemented floor of the 
verandah is sometimes used instead) a piece of washed cotton cloth or 
several pieces of cloth are spread to cover the entire area of the mat. 
A coating of gum made out of tamarind seed is applied on the cloth. 
Another layer of cloth is thereafter placed on it and a second layer 
of gum applied. This is then allowed to dry under sunlight. 


The next stage in preparation of the pata-astra is called khadi- 
lagi (application of chalk). Soft white stone is powdered and mixed 
with tamarind gum (one kilogramme chalk powder and 400 grammes 
gum) and this glutinous substance is applied on the dried cloth. A 
cotton puff is normally used to apply the paste like chalk solution to 
the cloth. After the cloth has dried, it is turned over and chalk is 
applied on the other side. 


When the pata-astra is dry it is cut into required sizes, and 
care is taken to see that there is no wastage. These pieces are now 
given a polish by burnishing on a cement floor or a courtyard with 
smooth flooring. The fpfata-asira is spread on the floor and rubbed 
with a small piece of coarse stone or vitrified brick. After some polish 
has been achieved, a second burnishing is done by using a smooth 
pebble. One side of the pata-astra is burnished first with the coarse 
stone followed by the smooth pebble and then the cloth is turned over 
to polish the other side. After this is done, one of the sides on which 


2. Moti Chandra. Jain Miniature Paintings from Western India. 1949. p. 70. 


3. Ghose, Ajit. ‘Old Bengali Paintings : Pat Drawings.’ Indian Arts and Letters. 
Vol. II. No. 2. 1926. p. 43. 
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painting will be done is given another polish with the smooth pebble. 
Burnishing is usually done by women (Plate 23). 


The next stage is called kada-mara (trimming the sides). Irregular 
edges develop as a result of polishing and these are straightened out by 
trimming with a pair of scissors. The pa{a-asira now looks an off- 
white grey and is ready for painting. 


Writing about Puri paintings a hundred years ago, T.N. 
Mukharji described the process as follows : “The painters at this holy 
place take a long piece of cloth on which they lay a paste of black 
earth and cowdung mixed. When dry a coating of lac is put upon it. 
Thus a stiffness is acquired and the porous quality of the cloth is 
destroyed. Paint is then applied on this prepared cloth and figures 
and accessories made.”* This does not seem to be entirely correct, for 
use of clay and cowdung is not found in Orissa today, nor have they 
been detected on old patas. Besides, lac was applied only after the 
painting was done. However, many old paintings were done on 
fa{a-astra made out of only one layer of cloth. 


Pigments 


The modern concept of primary colours is three viz. red, 
yellow and blue, but in India white and black have always been 
included in the list of primary colours. Vishnudharmottara speaks 
of five primary colours—Ssveta (white), pila (yellow), viloma (colour of 
the emblic myrobalan), krishna (black) and ni/a (blue). Srikumara’s 
Silparatna lists them as sveta, rakta (red), pita, kajjala (black) and shyama 
(blue). A 17th century Oriya text lists six ‘describable’ colours ; the 
colour in addition to the above five is dhiisara (grey).° 


In mediaeval India, most pigments were normally obtained 
from minerals and a few from vegetable extracts such as indigo. 
Different shades were obtained by admixture of primary colours. 
Although Chitrakaras of Orissa are these days using chemical and 


4. Mukbharji, T.N. Art Manufactures of India. Calcutta. 1888. p. 14. 
5S. YVishnudharmottara. Sloka 16. Adhyaya 40. However, Sloka 8 of Adhyaya 27 


gives a slightly different list substituting harita (green) for nila and rakta (red) 
for viloma. 


6. Jadumani Routray. Kavi Kalpadruma. (Oriya). Department of Cultural Affairs, 
Orissa. 1972. pp. 73-76. 
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artificial pigments also, natural pigments are still in use, especially in 
case of paintings connected with religious rituals. 


White—Somes$svara’s Manasollasa mentions burnt conchshell as 
the source of pure white employed by the artist. For the Oriya Chitra- 
kara, conch-shell bought from fishermen in the coasts is the main 
source of white pigment. The conch-shells are first ground into powder, 
and then made into a fine paste by adding water and using a pestle. 
This is usually done by the women (Plate 24). The paste is 
diluted with water, allowed to settle and poured out slowly into another 
pot. The insoluble portion lying at the bottom is put through pestle 
and mortar a second time. This is done several times more, and when 
the powder is finely ground and absorbed in water, it is boiled. The 
mixture is stirred all the time so that the powder does not settJe at the 
bottom. When boiled dry, it is ready for use. All that the Chitrakara 
has to do is to take out a little bit and dissolve it in water to get white 
pigment. 


Yellow—Both Vishnudharmottara and Manasollasa enjoined 
haritala or orpiment as the source material for yellow. Orpiment is a 
sulphide of arsenic and is found in nature in stone form. The stone is 
ground into fine powder and then made into a thick paste by adding 
a little water and mixing with mortar and pestle. Glue is then added 
to the thick paste and made into small tablets and dried. 


Red—Manasollasa mentions three types of red : hingula (crude 
cinnabar) for blood red ; alaktaka (lac-dye) for lake red and gairika (red 
ochre) for venetian red. The Oriya Chitrakara uses hingula and gairika 
colours. In most of the patas, hingula and gairika form the monochrome 
background of the painting. Cinnabar is available in mineral stone 
form and when pulverised yields a bright red. It is made into a paste 
and then into tablets as in the case of haritala. Geru stone is finely 
ground, mixed with water and then allowed to settle. The water 
containing the pigment is boiled till it becomes a thick paste and then 
made into tablets after adding glue. Geru, or dhau as the red-ochre is 
locally called, is considered auspicious and is used in ritual paintings 
on doors and some parts of the chariots used in the Ratha Yatra. 


Black—In old Sanskrit texts, lamp black is mentioned as the 
source of black pigment. In Orissa, Jamp black is obtained in the 
following way. A wick lamp is lit with polanga (Mallotus Philippinensis) 
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oil and above it is placed a brass plate filled with water supported on 
three upturned coconut shells. After about half an hour, the soot 
gathered on the back of the plate is scraped off and glue is added. 


Blue—Blue is obtained from indigo which is sold in tablet 
form. This is pulverised by adding drops water. Nandlal Basu, writing 
about Orissan pata painting, mentioned that the painters perhaps used 
lapis lazuli earlier for blue instead of the powdered blue pigment 
imported from England later.” This does not seem to be correct as no 
available old painting shows the use of lapis lazuli. Lapis lazuli or 
ultramarine blue (raiavarta) was not even employed in Eastern Indian 
manuscript paintings. Traditionally, only indigo and terra verde (by 
mixture of colours) were used by Oriya Chitrakaras, though nowadays 
they use ultramarine colour. Besides the primary colours, Chitrakaras 
now use other colours also in their painting ; these colours are obtained 
by blending ‘primary’ colours together. 

Binding Media 

In the preparation of pigments glue is an important element. 
Vishnudharmottara mentions glue made out of bufflalo-hide clippings and 
an exudation of vakula (mimusops elengi). Silparatna mentions the 
exudations of kapitiha (elephant apple) and nim (margosa). In Orissa, 
a gum resin prepared from the exudation of kapittha is used. Different 
proportions of the gum are applied in respect of different pigments, 


the average ratio of gum and pigment being 1 : 4. The mixing is done 
with one’s fingers in a coconut shell bowl. 


These days many Chitrakaras prefer to buy pigments from 
the market rather than make them in their homes by traditional 
methods. Making certain colours like white out of conch-shell involves 
much laborious work. Bazar colours favoured by the Chitrakara are : 
safeda (zinc-white), pihuli (yellow crystal), sindiira (red lead), mila (indigo) 
etc. In the market places of Orissa, these colours are fairly easily 
available. This seems to be the position even two hundred years ago, for 
an eighteenth century work describing various articles sold in the market 
place mentions sindiira, hingula, rasa sindiira (sulfide of mercury), mairigiria 
(blue vitriol), dhau, khadi (chalk stone) and so on.® In the 17th century text 


7. Basu, Nandlal. Silpa Charcha. (Bengali). Calcutta. 1956. 


8. Nilambara Vidyadhar. Prastaba Chintamani (Oriya). Berhampur University. 
1976. p. 34. 
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Banaka-lagi® (application of colour) there is mention of haritala, hingula 
and conch-shell as colours for painting the faces of the Traid of Puri 
temple. 18th century Oriya kdavyas refer to the use of haritali-kali (yellow 
ink) to paint the feet of the nayika,!® of laksha (lac dye) to redden the 
teeth! and geru or red ochre to put a mark on the forehead.!2 


Crayons and brushes—According to Manasollasa, a lckhani 
(brush) is of three types : sthila (broad), madhya (medium) and siikshma 
(fine). Hair is to be collected from the ears of a calf for the broad 
brush, from under the belly of a goat for a medium brush and from 
the tail of a musk rat for a fine brush. The Chitrakara of Orissa uses 
buffalo hair to make brushes to draw thick lines and rat or squirrel 
hair to make brushes for finer work. For wall paintings, broad 
brushes are made from the root of ki4 (screwpine) and these are called 
kia-kathi (stick of screwpine). Though the present day Chitrakaras 
buy their sets of brushes from stationery shops, it is not unusual even 
now to see Chitrakara boys kill a rat and remove the hair along its 
spine to make a brush by tying the hair to a strong twig. 


Crayon is sometimes needed to make the first sketch. According 
to Manasollasa, vartikd (crayon) is to be made by mixing lamp black 
and boiled rice paste and rolling it into sticks. According to Silparatna, 
kitta-lekhani or the writing implement was a wick made out of the 
dust of bricks and dried cowdung made into a paste. The present 
day Oriya Chitrakara uses a pencil or a fine brush to make the first 
sketch. In the old times, he normally used a fine brush and ochre 


colour to draw the sketch as can be seen from incomplete paintings 
and old sketch books. 


The other tools, implements and accessories used by the 
Chitrakara are : a low desk, with a set of drawers to keep the colours, 
brush, sketchbook and to put the pata-astra on while the painter squats 
on the floor (for bigger paintings, the pata-astira is spread on the floor 
itself) ; a tube of bamboo made into a container for keeping brushes 
in use ; a set of coaster rings made of straw or cloth on which to 


9. Palm leaf manuscript in the possession of Narayana Datta Mahapatra, 
Srimukha-singhara sevaka of Puri temple. 


10. Upendra Bhanja. Lavanyavati (Oriya). Chhanda 4. 
11. Upendra Bhanja. Vaidehisa Vilasa’ (Oriya). Chhanda 10. 
12. ibid. Chhanda 35. 
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balance the coconut-shell bowls containing the pigments ; a gaiapata 
(ruler) graduated in inches to draw straight lines and keep mceasure- 
ments ; a ma{am (steel right angle set squarc) ; samd, a metal ring with 
a circular cutting edge with wooden handle to cut circular pieces out 
of the pata-astra for painting ganjifa; kanta, similar implements to cut 
small pieces in the size of microscopic paintings anguti {ikili and 
pinapatri ; and nowadays a compass to draw circles. 


Stages of Painting 

The Chitrakara generally follows a definite sequence of painting 
while working on the canvas (Colour Plates 14-22). The stages are as 
follows : 

(1) Demarcation of the border—After choosing a pata-astra of 
the required size, keeping in view the subject to be executed, the 
Chitrakara demarcates the space to be left out on the four sides for 
borders, by drawing lines. The old method of drawing a straight 
line was to dip a string in white colour, stretch it taut on the canvas 
and pat it lightly to leave a white line. Now the Chitrakara draws a 
pencil line with the help of the ruler. When two borders are planned 
(to make the painting more attractive or simply to use up more space) 
two parallel lines are drawn. 


(2) Tipana (sketching)—This is done by a fine brush with 
thinly diluted white colour called Sankha-pani. In elaborate pictures 
specially those depicting stories, tipanda is very important and is usually 
done by a senior experienced artist. The Chitrakara approaching 
the blank canvas roughs out the design mostly by just blocking out the 
figures and their relationship. The sketching has to be properly done, 
for it would be impossible at a later stage to save a bad composition. 
An experienced Chitrakara knows his composition from his sketch- 
books and since most of the forms are conventional, draws the 
sketch with a sure hand. In sketching, the pose is as important 
as the juxtaposition of the figures, for this will finally represent the 
feelings of the figures. The head is drawn first, a circle with the 
suggestion of a chin. A torso is added and then the legs. The 
Chitrakara does not bother to sketch the feet, and the hands are 
sketched last. It is said among Chitrakaras that a good artist can start 
with the torso and branch out to the other parts. 


(3) AHingula-banaka (red colouring)—Whatever spaces areleft 
outside the sketches of the figures are now filled with a flat red colour. 
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The Chitrakaras have a preference for the red or ochre monochrome 
background and a painting with any other background colour is an 
exception. 


(4) Ranga-banaka (colouring)—The body colours are painted 
next. Certain conventions are followed while applying colours of 
different deities. The colours are mentioned in dhydna-mantras and in 
the descriptions of Gods and Goddesses in literature. 


| (5) Lugé-pindha (putting on dress):-—The garment colours of 
different deities are also laid down in dhydna-mantras, and are painted 
by the Chitrakaras according to convention. 


(6) Alankara-lagi or Gahana-lekha (colouring the ornaments)— 
This includes the application of appropriate colours to the head dress, 
ornaments on the hair, face, ears, nose, neck, arms, waist and legs, and 
also to the weapons and attributes of the different Gods and Goddesses. 


(7) Mota-kala (thick black lines)—Portions which are to be 
coloured black, e.g. the hair, are now painted, as also the borders of 
garments, architecture etc. where thick black lines are to be applied. 


(8) Saru-kala (thin black lines)—This is the most important 
stage, requiring delicate workmanship, for outlines are now given 
around all the different colour applications. With fine black lines, the 
Chitrakara outlines the face, the body and the dress and ornaments. 
Eyes are painted and the dresses given borders and designs. All other 
areas needing fine black lines are gone over. It is at this stage that the 
painting comes to life; the figures get their final outlines and 
expression and the colours become decorative. 


(9) Sankha-pota (white touches)—This the final stage of the 
painting but for the border, done with a fine brush and white paint. 
Space still remaining black in the monochrome background are filled 
up with floral motif which may be paricha-angulia or sata-angulia (five or 
seven fingered), or by dots, single dots being called {fopz and a cluster 
of four dots arranged in a square called puriji (foursome). Fine white 
lines are also drawn on the forehead and neck of figures. 


(10) Border—The border is normally the last to be painted 
(Plate 25), though a Chitrakara may also undertake it earlier than or 
simultaneously with the painting. In olden days a few simple border 
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designs were being painted, but the Chitrakara of today uses a 
variety of borders, depending upon the subject-matter of the painting, 
availability of space and so on. Very often the main painting is done 
by one artist and the border by another. Border work could be left 
to Chitrakaras who are not so expert in figure work, and as a matter 
of fact, there is at least one Chitrakara in Raghurajpur who does 
nothing except border work. 


The painting is now complete, but before it can go to the 
patron or the buyer, it must go through two other stages. 


(11) Touching up—During the course of painting, it is possible 
(specially if the fata is a big one or was painted over a long period) 
that some portion has been damaged—the paint scraped, or some lines 
become unclear. There could even be a defect in the painting itself. 
These damages and defects are touched up and rectified to the extent 
possible, and the fata is now ready for lacquering. 


(12) Jausala (lacquering)—Charcoal is fired in an earthen pot 
and when it is red hot, the painting is held over the smouldering fire 
face up. Lac and resin powder are mixed in the proportion of 1:3 and 
sprinkled over the painted surface. When the powder melts, it is 
rubbed over the entire surface of the painting with a cotton puff. 
Sometimes lac is applied in a different way. A piece of lac is impaled 
on a stick and held over the fire till it starts melting. It is then rubbed 
on the painting. It is believed by the Chitrakaras that they have 
been cursed to suffer penury as a punishment for holding Gods and 
Goddesses over fire. Though lacquering is still being done by the 
Chitrakaras in the above manner, it is not unusual to see a Chitrakara 
giving a painting a hurried finish with a broad brush, applying 
lacquer paint out of a can. Lacquering is usually done by women 
(Plate 26). 
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Different schools of painting follow different conventions in the 
matter of use of colour, drawing of figures, flora and fauna, dresses and 
ornaments, depiction of various scenes and so on. Some of conventions 
could be ordained by the Sastras, whereas yet others might be the 
result of the evolution of a local variation (e.g. the protruding farther 
eye in the Western India painting). If Sastric conventions made artists 
reject “realism in favour of symbolic representations, Sédstras them- 
selves often codified the actual practice. The conventions arising out 
of local influences have their roots in the other art forms and cultural 
traditions of the region and give the painting style its distinctive 
flavour. Like other schools of painting, the Orissan pata follows 
many Indian art traditions but has certain conventions of its 
own. 


Colour 


That colour expresses the quality of the God or Goddess has 
been known in India from a very early period. A 7dtaka story describ- 
ing the Goddess’ of Ill-luck attributes to her dark colour, dark cloth 
and dark ornaments. Body colours of Gods and Goddesses in paintings 
are not painted naturalistically, but follow certain conventions. In 
Indian pictorial art, colour symbolism underlies all images, the 
sattvika, rajasika and tamasika aspects of Gods being expressed by white, 
red and black colours respectively. The dhyana-mantras describe the 
body colours of Gods and Goddesses, as do literary works that refer 
to the dark cloud colour of Krishna or the champaka (michelia champaka) 
colour of Durga. The rasas (sentiments) expressed by the images are 
also taken to be manifested by colour : 


Sringara (erotic)-dark blue 
Hasya (laugh exciting)-white 
Karuna (pathetic)-grey 

Vira (heroic)-yellowish white 
Raudra (furious)-red 
Bhayanaka (fearful)-black 
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Vibhatsa (loathsome)-blue 
Adbhita (strange)-yellow! 


The oldest convention for the Oriya Chitrakara so far as the 
colours of the deities are concerned may well be the colours of the 
Puri Triad. The wooden images were presumably painted right 
from the time of their installation and so the convention of painting 
Jagannatha, Balabhadr a and Subhadra in black, white and yellow 
colours respectively should have started in the 12th century itself. The 
17th century manual for banaka-lagi of the images mentions kala (black), 
sankha and haritala for the three deities. Some of the other conventions 
followed by Chitrakaras in respect of use of colour for the different 
deities are these : 


Yellow—Matsya, Kiurma, Parasurama and Buddha incarna- 
tions, Radha, Sita, Lakshmana, Brahma. Maids and 
other females are also painted in yellow. 


White —Narasimha and Balarama (Haladhara) incarnations, 
Siva, Varuna. 


Black —Kalr1, Narayana, Yama (In some older paintings 
Krishna has been painted in this colour.) 


Blue —Vamana and Kalki incarnations, Krishna 


Red —Agni, Mangala. (The face of Hanumana is also 
painted in red colour.) 


Mixed colour—Varaha and Rama incarnations are painted in 
pacha (green) ; demons in phika-pacha (light green); 
snakes and mountains in pahadia (grey). 


Human Figure 


As in the case of mediaeval paintings elsewhere in India, 
Orissan pata also followed the convention of having human figures in 
frontal position for the body, with the legs and face in profile. The 
exceptions to this convention in pata were Lakshmi, Durga in Mahisha- 
suramardin1 aspect, Nataraja, dancing Gane$sa and Lakshmi-Narayana. 
Brahma and Ravana were also given a frontal treatment because 


1. Bharata. Natyasastra. ch. VI. Natyasastra does not mention the ninth rasa, 
Santa (peaceful). 
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several heads had to be painted. The three anasara pa{is were also 
done in this manner. 


The Chitrakara also followed the instructions contained in 
Vishnudharmottara as to how the human figure is to be represented in 
painting. The sages are represented as lustrous but weak and 
emaciated, with matted hair and the deer skin their only clothing. 
Brahmanas are shown as full of splendour and wearing white garments. 
(Figs. 8 & 9) Ministers, astrologers and royal priests are adorned fully 
and in a gaudy fashion, but they are shown wearing turbans and not 
crowns. Daityas and ddanavas (demons) are of a terrible aspect, i.e. fearful 


face with globular eyes, frowning eyebrows and with gaudy apparel 
(Figs. 10-11).® 


Figs. 8 & 9. Sage and Brahmana 


In the disposition of figures, the convention is that each figure 
must be shown in full visibility and one figure should not trespass on 
the ground of another, unlike Bengal paintings of the 11th and 12th 
centuries, in which figures could be disposed one behind the other. In 
the Orissan fata, the scale of figures depends on the dimension of the 


2. Sivaramamurti, C. ‘Conventions in the Art of Painting’. Journal of Oriental 
Research. Madras. Vol. IX. 1935. 
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subject depicted and the dimensions of other objects. Male figures in 
a painting whether of God, king or commoner are of the same height, 
unlike Western Indian paintings where the height of a figure depended 
on its importance and a Jina or a prince was sometimes shown taller 
than an elephant, tree or building. In the pata however, the female 
figure was drawn shorter than the male figure, the convention being 
that a woman reached up to the earlobes of a man. 


Figs. 10 & 11. Minister and Daitya 


In Orissan pata, though most of the figures and faces are done 
in a uniform manner, figures of old persons are given some distinct 
characteristics like slender build, lines on the forehead and cheek to 
indicate folds in skin, receding hair line and white streaks in the hair 
and a bent posture (Figs. 12-16). 


Posture 


The Vishnudharmottara introduces its chapters on painting with 
a discourse between Markandeya and King Vajra. The king desires 
to learn the meaning of art and is told that without a knowledge of 
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the science of dancing, the rules 
of painting cannot be understood, 
because the laws of dancing imply 
the principles that govern paint- 
ing. In Orissa a close relationship 
has always existed between sculp- 
ture and painting on the one hand 
and dancing on the other. Sculp- 
tures of dancing figures occur in 
the temples of Orissa from the 
earliest times. Panels in Khanda- 
giri and Udayagiri of the first 
century B.C. carry dancing figures. 
In the 6th century A.D. Bharate- 
s§vara temple in Bhubaneswar, 
there are sculptures of dancing 
girls in a panel showing Siva’s 
wedding. Orissan temples abound 
in grouped figures of musicians 
and dancers right up to the time 
of Konarka temple in which one 
finds the most beautiful examples 
of different dancing postures. 
Odissi, the dance form of Orissa 
is also said to be of ancient origin 
on the basis of these sculptures 
and the mention of Odra Magadhi 
style of dancing in Bharata’s 
Natyasastra. 

Odissi as a dance form is full 
of sculpturesque poses known as 
bhangts, the most popular of these 
being tribhangi (three bends). 
Tribhangt is an important form in 
Hindu iconography, and the pose 
consists of one leg bent, a curva- 
ture at the waist and the inclina- 
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Figs. 12-16. Faces, young and old 
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Figs. 17-19. Tribhang?, Vira-bhangi, Lalita-bhangi 


tion of the head to one side. Tribhangi is a familiar pose in Orissan 
pata for standing figures (Fig. 17). Among the other standing postures 
in pata is virabhangi (heroic posture) in which the figure is shown with 
the chest thrown forward (Fig. 18.). This is adopted for Hanumana, 
demons, wrestlers, kings in war time and other figures in the heroic 
mould. Lalita-bhangt (delicate posture) is used for all females, and also 
for Vamana avatdra (Fig. 19). 

Sitting posture in fata is of several types : 

(1) MNatajanu (kneeling)—Persons worshipping or accepting 
benediction are shown in this posture (Fig. 20). Vibhishana and milk 
maid Manika are often represented this way. 
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(13) Padmasana (lotus posture)—In this, the figure sits upright 
with the legs crossed over the thighs (Fig. 21). Buddha, Siva and 
Rishis in meditation are painted in this posture, as also Narayana, 
Seshadeva and Bhuvanesvari in the three anasara patis. 


Figs. 20-23.Sitting Postures 


(i113) Padrsva-bhang? is a posture in which both legs are folded at 
the knee, one knee touching the ground and the other upright 
(Fig. 22). 


(iv) Kneeling, with one leg put forward (Fig. 23)—This is 
drawn in profile and js the usual posture for Hanumana. 
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Figs. 24-26. Sitting Postures 


(v) Sitting flat on the feet with the legs drawn together 
(Fig. 24)—Ya$soda consoling the child Krishna is portrayed thus. 


(vi) Sitting on a throne (Fig. 25)—This is a frontal view, one 
leg dangling and the the other leg placed on the thigh. 


(vii) Kneeling on all fours (Fig. 26) is how Anthua-Gopala 
(kneeling Krishna) is shown while stealing butter. 
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Face 

All faces in Orissan pata have long 
beak-like noses, prominent chins and 
elongated eyes. In the female face, the 
nose is drawn as a flowing line from 
the forehead whereas in the male face, 
there is a dip between the lower 
forehead and the nose. In the female 
face, the eyes arc longer extending 
almost to the ears, the chin is more 
rounded, and the hair is a solid black. 


In mediaeval literature the pointed 
nose has been considered an attribute 
of beauty and the nose is compared to 
the tila (sesamum) flower, the beak of 
the parrot or even the quiver. This 
preference for the angularity of the 
nose is to be found in Orissan sculpture 
too. In the fafa, Garuda’s nose is made 
extra long and that of asuras (demons) 
curling upward (Figs. 27-30). In medi- 
eval India, a long pointed nose was 
perhaps thought to belong to persons 
of ahigher class. In this connection, the 
following observation is interesting. ‘If 
we take a series of castes...and arrange 
them in the order of the average nasal 
index, so that the caste with the finest 
nose shall be at the top, and that with 
the coarsest at the bottom of the list, it 
will be found that this order substanti- 
ally corresponds with the accepted 
order of social precedence...Thus, it is 
scarcely a paradox to lay down as a 
law of the caste organisation in Eastern 
India that a man’s social status varies 
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Figs. 27-30. Male, Garuda, female, asura faces. 
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in inverse ratio to the width of his nose”. 

Beards and moustaches are given to the faces of Rishis (Fig. 31), 
asura (Fig. 32), Sarathi (Fig. 33), Jaya-Vijaya and Kings. The beard 
is usually pointed and forms three crescent shaped steps at the edge of 


Figs. 31-233. Rishi, asura, Sarathi 


Figs. 34-36. King, asura and commoner 


the cheek. The moustache of kings is shown long and curling up, 
(Fig. 34) that of asuras in loops (Fig. 35) and those of commoners 
pointing straight (Fig. 36). 


3. Risley, H.H. The Tribes and Castes of Bengal. Calcutta. 1891. Vol. I. 
PP- XXXLI-XXXjV,; 
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Dress and Ornaments 


Four types of crowns are portrayed, named after the shape of 
the crest : banka-chilia (tilted plume) for Krishna, topi-kiriti, a royal 
crown, for kings and Gods like Indra and Vishnu, amba-kashia (tender 
mango) with the crest shaped like a mango, for queens, and pdana-patrt 
(betel leaf) a heart-shaped crest for Kali, Bhairavi, Tara and other 
Goddesses. (Figs. 37-40 show the four types of crowns.) 


Figs. 37-40. Four types of Crowns 


Female figures (Fig. 41) are draped with sari whereas in the 
male figure (Fig. 42), the torso is left bare except for an uttariya, a long 
scarf, which goes behind the neck and comes over the shoulders to 


Figs. 41-42. Female & male figures 
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fall down to the thighs. The sari has floral or geometric designs and 
a kanchula (blouse) in a different colour-covers the breasts. 


In mediaeval Orissa (as throughout India then) men and women 
adorned every part of their body. Oriya women fancied a whole 
range of ornaments (Fig. 43-48) for the tresses, bun, forehead, ears, nose, 
neck, arms, wrist, waist, legs and fingers. Men too wore kundala 
(carrings), necklace, waist 
bands, anklets, armlets, ear- 
rings (Figs. 49-52) and rings 
on the wrist. Upendra 
Bhanja devoted a whole 
canto in one of his kavyas to 
describing ornaments. 
Dinakrishna Dasa, an 
eighteenth century Oriya 
poet, in his kavya Alankara 
Boli described Krishna in 
the guise of a vendor of 
alankdaras (ornaments) ped- 
dling his wares before the 
gopts. Orissan sculptures also 
show figures of men and 
women adorned with a 
variety of ornaments. One 
ornament that is not to be 
seen in any sculpture, yet 
is very popular with the 
Chitrakara, is the nose ring 
for women. This is quite 
understandable, since the 
nose ornament came with 
Figs. 43-48. Female ornaments the Muslims later and was 

unknown when the temples 
were built.’ 


4. Upendra Bhanja. Léavanyavati (Oriya). Chhanda 4. 


9: Chatterjee, K.N. ‘The Use of Nose Ornament in India’. Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Vol. XXIII. 1927. p.292. 
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Landscape 


With a monochrome background dominating the fata, there is 
little scope or need for landscape painting. However, representation 


of the sea or river 
becomes inevitable 
while showing Kri- 
shna on the banks 
of Yamuna or the 
Puri temple on the 
sea Shore. In such 
cases, the sea or 
river is painted blue 
with wavy lines in 
white, and fish, crabs 
and shrimp are 
shown in the water 
(Fig. 53). Mountains 
are painted as a 
series of piled up 
arches in grey 
colour- Nowadays 
the Chitrakara treats 
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Fig. 53. Sea or river 
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Fig. 54. Mountain 


mountains with black hatching (Fig. 54). It is very rarely that the sky 
is painted or for that matter the sun or the moon, and the paintings 
never indicate whether it is day or night. 


Flora and Fauna 


Trees are painted slender and willowy, and each leaf and flower 
is separately drawn. Since the background is mostly red or ochre, the 
trees are often depicted in grey. Trees are drawn mainly to fill blank 
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Figs. 55-57. Kadamba, bilva, creeper 
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spaces, unless the theme specifically demands it as in vastra-harana, 
when Krishna has to be seated on a tree with the clothes of gopis on 
the branches. The two favoured trees among Chitrakaras are kadamba 
(nauclea cadamba) and bilva (Aegle Marmelos), to be painted depend- 
ing on the subject matter (Figs. 55-56). Kadamba is drawn in Krishna- 
lila paintings, and Siva is associated with bilva. Creepers (Fg. 57) and 
tufts of dirva (grass) are also painted to fill up blank spaces in the 
background. 


Figs. 58-62. Birds 


The Chitrakara has a limited repertoire of birds and animals. 
Ducks and cranes are shown on water, parrots and peacocks on trees. 
Parrots looking backwards (ola{a-$ua) are drawn near the pinnacle of 
temples, and two peacocks are drawn on the two sides of an archway 
(Figs. 58-62 show different birds). When there is a circular design within 
a square, four lion heads are drawn to fill up the triangular spaces at 
the corners. Lions are also drawn to signify the simhadwara (lion gate) 
of a temple. Deer are associated with the groves of Vrindavan, horses 
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Figs. 63-69. Animals 
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and elephants with royalty. im im: EN EXER 
Other animals like the buffalo A a cig CY 
or the mouse are portrayed == ob cp ob ogo ojo ost ob sf obec + de of 
along with the Gods whose === 
mount they are. (Figs. 63-69 
show animals). 


Border 


One of the distinctive 
features of pata is the special 
type of borders used in these 
paintings. Whereas older patas 
had simple borders (Figs. 
70-71), sometimes as simple 
as a black band with white 
blobs on it, the motifs used on 
borders seem to have become 
more and more decorative and 
complex over the course of 
time. The Chitrakara of 
today uses about two dozen 
border designs. Yet even this 
is in sharp contrast to the 
very large number of border 
designs used by the Western 
Indian painter. Whereas 
Western Indian painting of 
the 16th century included 
border designs from the con- 
temporary decorative motifs 
of Islamic architecture and 
book paintings, the Chitra- 
kara of Orissa has confined 
himself to traditional motifs, 
many of which can be seen in IIT hE OO 
temple sculpture of Orissa. nmeensibarlh 77 


Figs. 70-77. Borders. 


Depending on the size and the subject matter of the painting, 
the Chitrakara uses either a narrow border or a broad border. In some 
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paintings, two borders are sometimes given. In such cases, the broad 
border is painted on the outer side and the narrow one on the inner 
side. Some motifs, because of their very nature can be used only in a 
broad border, e.g. part (fairy) (Fig. 72) or peacock motif. Some motifs 
like lahara (wavy) (Fig. 73) are suited to narrow borders. 


The border of two entwined snakes is the most popular and is 
frequently used. This design is to be found in Orissan temples too, 
e.g. on the eastern doorway of Konarka (Fig. 77), and this could 
perhaps have been the inspiration for the Chitrakara. The Chitra- 
kara sometimes uses a more complicated snake border with three 
snakes intertwined (Fig. 74 shows snake borders). Some of the floral 
and creeper motifs used in borders (Fig. 75) are also to be found on 
temple walls. Whereas a snake or a creeper border can be used in any 
painting, a border with a mouse motif is used only in paintings of 
Ganesa. There are also borders with geometrical designs (Fig. 76). 


As in the case of other schools of medieval Indian painting, 
there is no use of foreshortening or converging perspective in Orissan 
pata. Similarly, though Oriya Akavyas are full of references to paintings in 
the likeness of princes and princesses, portraiture does not seem ever to 
have been an element in the art of paf{a painting. 
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Chapter X 
Popular Motifs in Pata 


Vesas (costumes) of Jagannatha 


Having originated in the sev4 of the Jagannatha temple, Puri 
painting, as the pata of Orissa can be referred to, has naturally always 
had the Triad as its main subject. Depiction of any other subject 
was, and still is, an exception. Even the other subjects portrayed by 
the Chitrakara are intimately connected with the cult of Jagannatha, 
and the paintings still do not include any secular themes. 


The Chitrakara has a problem in painting a standard picture 
of Jagannatha, since the deities are always going through a change 
of costumes. In course of the day, clothes are changed as many as 
seven times, from the opening of the doors of the sanctum and waking 
up of the deities at 6 A.M. until the time they go to bed and the 
doors are closed at midnight. The timings for such change of dress 
are 6, 6.45, 8 and 11 in the morning and then again at 6, 10 and 
10.30 in the evening. The most elaborate of the costumes is put on 
at the end of the day when the deities are given the bada-singhara vesa 
before being put to bed. In this costume, the deities are covered with 
silk cloth on which Gita Govinda is written and are profusely decorated 
and ornamented. All decoration is, however, done with flowers and 
garlands, and even the ornaments used are made of flowers. It is the 
Triad in this costume (Plate 27) that the Chitrakaras most commonly 
depict in their paintings. 


Besides the vesfas, the three deitics are also adorned with 
special ceremonial costumes on particular festive occasions. These 
vesas are formed with consummate artistry, sometimes by fitting 
wooden arms and legs to the bodies. How the different vesas originated 
is not known. Regarding Gajanana veSsa (Plate 1), it is said that a 
devotee of Gane§a and a profound scholar from South India visited 
Puri and was rewarded by the king for his scholarship. It was the time 
of the Snana Yatra and the king asked the scholar to accompany him 
to see Lord Jagannatha, which the scholar refused to do since he 
would not worship any God other than Ganesa. He was persuaded 
to come to the Snigna-mandapa, where to his surprise Jagannatha 
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gave darsana to him in the form of Ganesa. From that day the deities 
were dressed like Ganesa during the Snana Yatra festival. The real 
reason for this vefa, however, may be that during the ceremonial bath 
colours are washed away and one way to hide the discolouring of the 
images is to dress them as Gane$sa.l Besides Ganjanana veia (also called 
Ganesa or Hati vefa) on the full moon day of Jyeshtha, the other 
important veSas are the following . 


Suna (gold) vefa (Bahuda Ekadasi, the 11th day of the bright 
fortnight of Ashadha)—The deities on their way back from Gundicha 
temple after Ratha Yatra are dressed in resplendent golden ornaments 
and costume (Plates 28 & 29). 


Vana-bhoji (picnic) vesa (10th day of the dark fortnight of 
Bhadrapada)-—Jagannatha and Balabhadra are dressed as the cowherd 
boys Krishna and Balarama and are adorned with milkpots and 
sticks to tend cattle. 

Kalriya-damana (slaying of Kaliya, the serpent) vesa (11th day 
of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada)—Jagannatha is dressed as 
Krishna slaying the seven-hooded Kaliya and a wooden serpent is 
placed on the Ratna-vedi. 

Pralambasura-vadha (killing of Pralamba, the demon) vefa 
(12th day of the dark fortnight of Bhadrapada)—Balabhadra is shown 
in the attitude of killing the demon. 


Krishna-Balarama vesa (13th day of the dark fortnight of 
Bhadrapada)—Jagannatha and Balabhadra are dressed as Krishna 
and Balarama. 


Vamana vefa (12th day of the bright fortnight of Bhadra 
pada) —The deities are dressed as the dwarf Vamana, the fifth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, humbling king Bali. 


Raghunatha or Raja (king) vesa (full moon days of Kartika, 
Pausha and Phalguna, as also on Dafsahara day i.e. the 10th day of the 
bright fortnight of Kartika)—The deities are given royal costumes. 


Nagarjuna vesa (14th day of the bright fortnight of Kartika in 
some years)—The deities are dressed as Nagarjuna. 


1. Mishra, K.C. ‘Festivals of the Jagannatha Temple’. Shree Jagannath Smarika. 
Delhi. 1969. p.33. 
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Padma (lotus) veia (2nd day of the bright fortnight of 
Magha)—The deities are decorated with garlands of flowers and they 
are made to look like a lotus in full bloom. 


Gaja Uddharana (saving the elephant) vefa (full moon day of 
Magha)—Jagannatha is shown as Vishnu saving the devout elephant 
from the jaws of a crocodile. 


The Chitrakaras find the vefas a favourite subject and some- 
times paint them as a set to be sold to pilgrims. Some present day 
calendars have adopted this concept as a theme to have on their 
pages, one vesa for every month. 


J ma-badhia (Temple Plan) 


J hia-badhia, the vertical temple plan is one of the most popular 
Jjatri-patis, since in a single pata, the pilgrim obtains the representation 
of the various important deities and events of the Puri shrine as well 
as the landmarks of Puri town. The painting could be a simple one 
showing only a few items or it could be an elaborate one depicting 
even minor deities, events and landmarks. A standard thia-badhia 
(Colour Plate 23) will have the following description. 


Dominating the painting vertically at the centre is the elongat- 
ed tapering tower of the main shrine with the Triad in bada-singhara 
vesa inside it. Also shown inside the shrine are the Garuda pillar with 
Siva and Brahma on either side of it. A panel at the top of the paint- 
ing shows the daSsdvatdara or the ten incarnations of Vishnu, Jagannatha 
replacing Buddha and Kalki represented only by a horse or a horse- 
head. Below this panel are two panels on either side of the shrine, the 
left one showing Jagannatha and Balabhadra on horseback and a 
milk-maid (the so-called Karnchi-Kaveri scene) and the right panel 
showing Rama and Lakshmana fighting Ravana. The panels below 
show Vishnu Anantasayana on the left and a group of monkeys (usually 
ten or twelve), representing the army of Rama, on the right. Below 
these are several panels showing activities in the Puri temple: on the 
left side the Aol; festival, the southern gate, Damanaka festival, and the 
temple kitchen, and on the right side Ganesa, the Kumara Purnima 
festival, the northern gate and Rama shooting the golden deer. Below 
the shrine are two horizontal panels. The upper panel shows the Snana 
Yatra and Chandana Yatra festivals. The slightly broader bottom 
panel of the painting shows the eastern gate with the two lions, a 
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Patitapavana image, the three chariots of the Ratha Yatra on the 
left side and a patch of blue with fish in it representing the sea on the 
right side. In the spaces left in between the different figures are shown 
smaller shrines, pilgrims, birds etc. Such a painting is generally of the 
size of about 45 cmx50 cm. 


The more elaborate thia-badhid paintings include the following 
in addition : shrines of Vimala, Lakshmi, Sarasvati, Sitala, Mangala, 
Kasi Visvanatha, Lokanatha, and Satyanarayana ; king Indradyumna 
and Parsvadevatas ; landmarks of Puri such as Indradyumna tank, 
Atharanala, Gundicha temple, Svargadvara etc. ; pounding of rice‘ and 
slicing of vegetables for the temple kitchen, and sanctified food being 
carried from the kitchen to the sanctum. In some of the old paintings, 
the description of the figures or events is given in Devanagari script 
for the benefit of upcountry pilgrims, e.g. in a pata in the Ashutosh 
Museum collection (T. 5459). 


A thia-badhid is sometimes done within the outline of a conch- 
shell and the painting is then called Sankha-nabhi (Plate 30). The 
sankha signifies the concept that the holy land of Puri is in the shape of 
a conch-shell. Utkala Khanda describes Puri as Sankha-kshetra, with 
Nilakantha at the tip of the Sankha, its curved top being towards the 
west and its abdomen submerged in the ocean. 


Kanichi- Kaveri 

Legend has it that King Purushottama of Orissa (1466-1497 
A.D.) wished to marry the princess Padmavati, but her father, the King 
of Kanchi would not agree. The offended Purushottama waged a war 
against Kanchi but was defeated. He prayed to Jagannéatha to help 
him and was told in a dream to wage war again and accordingly 
marched towards Kanchi. On the way he was met by the milkmaid 
Manika who told him that two soldiers on horseback, one dark and the 
other fair complexioned had eaten curd from her and had given her a 
ring to present to the King and collect her dues. Purushottama 
recognised the ring as Jagannatha’s and knew that Jagannatha (the 
dark complexioned one) and Balabhadra (the white complexioned 
one) had preceded him to Karnichi. Purushottama won the war, took 
Padmavati captive and finally married her. 


The story is mentioned in the temple chronicle, Madala Parisi, 
and seems to have become popular soon after Purushottama, for Begha- 
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19. Wooden shrine, Puri 20. Dowry box, Raghurajpur 


21. Children’s paintings (Zealey collection in Museum 
of Mankind, London) 
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22. Award-winning Ganeta (Zealey collection in Museum 
of Mankind, London) 


23. Burnishing of pata 
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Parikrama of Balarama Dasa written during the reign of Prataparudra 
Deva (1497-1540 A.D.) mentions a Kanchi-Kaveri scene in the 
Jagannatha temple. There is no unanimity among scholars about the 
historicity of Kanchi-Kaveri. R.D. Banerjee dismisses the story as “a 
mere romance”, but R. Subramanyam believes that the Kanchi-Kaveri 
expedition of Purushottama took place in A.D. 1476-77.2 


Kanchi-Kaveri is a popular story in Orissa and a prominent 
relicf in the Jagamohana (audience hall) of the Jagannatha temple 
depicts the story.? It is a favourite of Chitrakaras, who show Jagan- 
natha and Balabhadra mounted on horseback with Manika standing 
before them (Plate 31). Besides painting separate Karich-Kaveri patas, 
the Chitrakaras as a rule paint this scene on the top left hand corner 
of thia-badhia pata. 


DaSsavatara 


The Jagannatha cult is closely linked with the dasdavatdara (ten 
incarnations) of Vishnu. By the time of the advent of Vaishnavism in 
Orissa, Jagannatha had been completely and perfectly identified 
with Krishna, the eighth incarnation. Chaitanya visited Puri in 1510 
during the reign of Prataparudra and popularised the concept of 
Jagannatha’s identity with Krishna. It was also Prataparudra who 
ordered that the Gila Govinda of Jayadeva should be exclusively used 
for the purpose of singing and dancing before Jagannatha. 


Jagannatha also came to be identified with the Buddha, though 
in the Brahmanical literature there is no reference to such identi- 
fication. In the 8th century text Jrianasiddhi of Uddiyana King Indra- 
bhuti, Jagannatha has been described as the same as all the Buddhas. 
In the writings of Sarala Dasa (15th century A.D.) Jagannatha was 
identified as the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu. 


Later, however, Jagannatha was treated not as Krishna or the 
Buddha, but as Vishnu himself from whom Krishna had been 


2. Mukherjee, P. “‘Historicity of the Kanchi-Kaveri Tradition’. The Indian 
Historical Quartely. vol xxi. No. 1, March 1945. pp. 34-44. Banerjee, R.D. 
History of Orissa. vol I, 1930. p. 317. Subramanyam, R. The Suryavamsi 
Gajapatis of Orissa. 1957. p.185. “Kaveri” perhaps implies that the kingdom of 
Kanchi extended to the Kaveri basin. 

3. The relief was executed in 1947 according to an item in Srimandira Samachara 
(Oriya), Puri dated 2.6.1971. and seems to bz a copy of an earlier work. 
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born. Jagannatha, in other words, was not an avatdra (incarnation) 
but the avatari (the incarnator) himself. The Oriya poet Achyutananda 
Dasa in his Sunya Samhita called the daru figure (i.e. Jagannatha) the 
combination of all the ten incarnations. Divakara Dasa called Krishna 
only a sixteenth part of Jagannatha. 


It is, therefore, no surprise that dasavatara (popularised through 
Gua Govinda) should be a popular motif in painting (Plates 32 & 33). 
In the Jagannatha temple, there are the figures of the ten incarnations 
on the eastern wall of the Jagamohana, in which Jagannatha replaces 
the Buddha. In all Orissan paintings, the Buddha is substituted by 
by Jagannatha, often shown in a Buddha-like pose, The dasavatara 
figure prominently in the top-most panel of thia-badhia temple plan. 


Krishna-Lila 


Jagannatha had been identified with Krishna quite early, and 
with the spread of the Krishna Cult in Eastern India under the impact 
of the South Indian Vaishnavism, Jagannatha came to be looked upon 
as Krishna. As a matter of fact, Purushottama, an epithet of Krishna 
is a well known appellation of Jagannatha. Ramanuja’s visit to Puri 
(between 1112 and 1137 A.D.) gave a great filip to the Vaishnava 
movement in Orissa, and the Gita Govinda become very popular. As 
a matter of fact, Jayadeva is the first known poet who introduced the 
Radha cult in Orissa. Owing to these factors and the tremendous 
influence of Bhagavata Purana, the Krishna cult became very popular 
in Bengal and Orissa during the 11th and 12th centuries and jn the 
new Jagannatha temple in Puri, the Triad came to be identified 
with Krishna, Balrama and Subhadra. The first epigraphical mention 
of Jagannatha as Krishna is in a 1237 A.D. inscription of Ananga- 
bhima Deva at the Patalesvara temple in the compound of the 
Jagannatha temple describing the Triad as Halin (Balabhadra), 
Chakrin (Krishna) and Subhadra.* 


In the later periods, King Purushottama Deva (1466-1497 
A.D.) wrote Abhinava Gita Govinda in which the ninth incarnation 
(the Buddha in Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda) is Krishna, since Buddhism 
had by this time completely disappeared and the worship of 
Krishna had gained immense popularity by the time of composition 


4. Epigraphia Indica, Yol XXX, p.202, 
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of the work. He also worshipped Jagannatha with a ten-syllable 
Krishna mantra. Purushottama’s son and successor Prataparudra, an 
ardent Vaishnava himself and a follower of Chaitanya enjoined the 
recitation of Gita Govinda in the Jagannatha temple. 


The identification of Krishna and Jagannatha had become so 
popular and complete that Sarala Dasa in his Mahabharata described 
the origin of the Jagannatha image from the unburnt part of Krishna’s 
body. Raya Ramananda, the Governor of Rajamahendry under 
Prataparudra composed the drama Sri jFagannathaballabha Nataka 
depicting the love of Radha and Krishna. Jagannatha Dasa translated 
the Bhagavata Purana into Oriya and the tenth book of his Bhagavata, 
which may be called the Book of Jagannatha, describes the erotic 
sports of Krishna and the gopis. The total identity of Krishna and 
.Jagannatha is expressed by Divakara Dasa as follows : 


‘How does one have repect for such an image of Jagannatha, 
asked Sri Nityananda. To which Sri Chaitanya replied, Srikrishna is 
veritably Jagannatha.’’ A pata painting in the collection of India Office 
Library, London (Plate 34) shows Jagannatha himself killing Vakasura. 


In view of such popularity of Jagannatha-Krishna, Krishna- 
lila themes naturally made theirgway into Oriya literature and arts. 
The Krishna-lila written in mixed Oriya and Bengali by Raya 
Ramananda is one of the earliest poems on the theme in Orissa. 
Other important writers of Krishna-lila in Oriya were Krishna Dasa 
and Nilambara Dasa. One of the cantos of the Bhagavata of Jagannatha 
Dasa is called Gopa-hla . 


Krishna-lila became a favourite subject with the Chitrakaras 
too. Some of the popular themes depicted in paf{a paintings are the 
birth of Krishna, slaying of various demons, Kaliya-damana (Plate 35), 
lifting mount Govardhana, and Vastraharana (stealing of clothes). 
Some special types of /i/l@ pictures depicting the Krishna theme are 
described below. 


Rasa Pictures 


Krishna-lila stories referred to in the Bhagavata have been 
popular themes with painters all over India. In Orissan paintings, 


5. Sri Jagannatha Charitamrita by Divakara Dasa. Bada Odia Matha edition. 
Puri. 1963. p.79. 
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however, we come across a number of interesting Krishna themes not 
derived from the Bhagavata. These are the so-called rasa pictures, 
rasa being understood as a special form of erotic games in which gopts 
take an active part. This part consists of a fanciful twisting of their 
bodies in impossible postures so as to compose the forms of an elephant, 
a horse or a chariot to provide a mount for the joy-rides of Krishna. 


The idea of designing composite animal forms spelled out of 


the bodies of human beings or animals does not seem to be an original 
Indian concept, for such composite designs have also been found in 
Persian painting from which Mughal artists have derived the practice. 
There are Mughal paintings showing a horse or an elephant formed 
by putting together different animals and men.’ In Orissan paintings 
one comes across the following types of rasa. 


(i) Gaja-rasa or Nari-kunjara—In this painting, gopis (usually 


nine in number, thereby giving it the name nava-ndri-kunjara) join their 
bodies to make the figure of an elephant (Colour Plate 24).* An old 
painting of nari-kunijara from Bengal is described thus : Krishna is play- 
ing on the flute in a seated posture on the back of an elephant simu- 
lated by nine gopis who have cleverly so disposed themselves in a 
mutually interlocked position as to create a complete illusion of an 
elephant. The story tells how Krishna, in the desperation of his 
separation from Radha, wanders about through the forest of Vrinda- 
vana, when the gop, in their love for him resolved to divert his mind 
by a practical joke. They did this by simulating the form of an 
elephant as mentioned above with such success that Krishna in his 
absent-mindedness mistook it for a real elephant and climbing upon it 
sat piping a love tune, giving vent to the pangs of his separation from 
Radha. All of a sudden the elephant melted from under his seat, and 
the gopts chaffed him for being deceived by their stratagem and thus 
diverted his love-sick heart.® 


6. Figures 419 and 490 in Vijay Kirisha’s ‘Fantasy in Indian Art’ in Chhabi, 


7. 


Golden Jubilee Volume. 1971. 


Plate 65 of Edward Moor’s book The Hindu Pantheon, London, 1810 is a 
picture of nava-nari-kunjara, and is described as “‘Krishna and Gopia in 
whimsical combinations.” 


Dutt, Guru Saday. ‘The Indigenous Painters of Bengal. Journal of Indian 
Society of Oriental Art. June 1933. 
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(11) ASva-rasa—The horse rasa is thus described in the 
Sanskrit text Rasa-Parichaka by Divakara Dasa : The auspicious asva-rasa 
was devised originally in the Vadarika grove. Srimati (Radha) 
herself provided the form of the shoulder of the horse, while Lalita 
provided the shape of the stomach. The four legs of the horse were 
formed by the four legs of merry damsels of Braja. On the back of the 
horse was Sakhi Manjari with a fly whisk in her hand, and the tail was 
carried by the slender-waisted gop? named Chandra-bhanu. On the 
back of the horse sat Krishna, the full manifestation of Brahma, and 
the flute-player of the thrice-bent form. 


(111) Nava-rasa—The sport in the form of the boat is thus 
described ; On the banks of the river Yamuna the ndva-rdsa was first 
composed in the Dvipara age, the sakhis joining their limbs in the 
veritable form of a boat. Srimati figured at the frontal termination, 
while Lalita provided the back. The four posts were provided by 
dancing figures. At the centre, on a beautiful throne was placed the 
images of the Lord of Radha carrying the flute with eight holes. Pala 
paintings of this rasa are very rare, but there are palm leaf drawings 
of this theme (Plate 36). 


(iv) Rasa-mandala or Purna-rasa—This is the name given to 
Krishna’s circular dance with the love-sick gopts, in which by his 
divine powers he multiplied himself so that each gopi believed that she 
alone was dancing with him (Plate 37). The Oriya Bhagavata describes 
this rasa in the Gopa-lila chapter thus : The women of Braja held each 
other’s hand in rasa festival. With his infinite maya, Govinda takes 
sixteen thousand forms, one Govinda for each gop, a veritable feast for 
the eyes of the Gods in heaven.!® 


Rasa-Panchaka, which calls it the vana (forest) rasa, describes the 
the sport thus : The festival of this rasa is performed in Vrindavana in 
the company of the gems of beauties attached by their hands to the 
bosom of Krishna, the Lord of Yoga, standing between cach two groups 
of gopis. The gopis stand like trees—Malati impersonating the malati 
creeper, Madhavi and Kufija representing the auspicious creepers of 


9. The palm leaf manuscript in the Raghunandan Library, Puri describing the five 
rdsas is since lost. These extracts are from a note made by O.C. Gangoly. 


10. Jagannatha Dasa, Bhéagavata. Skandha 10,Adhyaya 34. 
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the grove bearing their names. Radha takes the form of the tamala 
creeper twining round the great tree of the dark-lined Krishna. 


Rasa-mandala is usually painted in a circular open lotus 
pattern with Krishna and Radha at the centre. 


(v) Kandarpa-ratha (Chariot of Cupid)—This is the most 
popular and frequently illustrated sport of Krishna, who is shown 
riding a chariot provided bysthe limbs of a number of gopis (Colour 
Plate 25). The text reads as follows : Listen, my dear disciple, to the 
characteristics of the Kandarpa-ratha whose mystic glory is inaccessible 
even to Brahma and Sankara. Let me recite this comprehensive sport, 
also called the sport of human beings. Sixty-four gopis who have 
attainted the supreme ecstasy (maha rati) place themselves in the shape 
of a chariot in the much-desired area of the Braja-mandala. Sixteen 
damsels provide the sixteen wheels, thirty-two damsels provide the 
spokes, four provide the pillars on the four sides, while four more 
provide the four openings : Lalita on the east, a diitik@é (messenger) 
on the west, Manjari Devi on the north and Rangamohini on the 
south. On the top figures Kali with stupendous body in the form 
of the demon-protectress of the chariot. Above this is the gold 
complexioned (damsel) who provides the finial jar of the chariot, 
clad in scarlet robe ; one flourishes her yellow robe in the fluttering 
form of a pinion, which adds to the delight of Krishna. At the centre 
sits Krishna, the delight of Nanda, the incarnation of bliss. The 
role of the driver of the chariot is assumed by Radha herself, who 
loves to adore the beautiful feet (of Krishna). 


The rasais described in a slightly different form in mixed 
Bengali-Oriya text by Oriya poet Pindika Srichandana : Such is the 
prescription for the Kandarpa-ratha made of sixty four sakhis. Thirty- 
two damsels form the four wheels ; four damsels provide the four pillars ; 
eight girls each form the sides ; eight form the neck and three the 
crowning top ; the remaining sakht forms herself into the blue chakra. 
Seeing which all restraint will vanish, such is the beauty of the chariot. 
The chariot now moves in a sweet pace, going round the twelve 
groves. 


11. Pindika Srichandana. Vasanta Rasa. Orissa Jagannath Company. Third Edition. 
Cuttack. p.141. 
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Though it is a Vaishnava theme, this fascinating motif does 
not find pictorial representation in any other part of India, not even 
in Bengal. It is, however, elaborately implemented and exploited by 
the artists of Orissa in stone, in stucco, in palm leaf incised drawings 
and on pata. There is a relief in stone of Kandarpa-ratha in the 
Dola-mandapa of Jagannatha temple. 


Navaguijara 


The origin of Navagunjara (Plates 38 & 39), another popular 
motif among the Chitrakaras, can be traced to the following story in 
the Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa. 


The five Pandavas after marrying Draupadi had agreed among 
themselves that if one of them was with Draupadi, none other should 
enter the bedroom and if one did, he was to go on exile for twelve 
years. One day when Yudlhishthira was inside, Agni the God of Fire 
came in the guise of a Brahmin and asked Arjuna to inform 
Yudhishthira of his presence. When Arjuna refused, Agni threatened 
the destruction of the city by fire. Reluctantly Arjuna went inside, 
and then voluntarily sought exile in the forest for his transgression. 
Agni apparently had planned this ploy as he was suffering from a 
serious disease and wanted Arjuna to get him the medicinal herbs from 
the forest. In the meantime Vishnu visited the Pandavas and told of 
Arjuna’s exile went to meet him in the Manibhadra mountains. To 
test Arjuna, Vishnu took a strange form : the head of cock, the neck 
of peacock, hump of the bull, a snake for tail and the waist of the lion. 
Three of the legs were those of the tiger, horse and elephant and the 
fourth was not a leg but a human hand holding a lotus. But Arjuna 
did recognise him and fell at his feet.!2 


This story does not figure in the original Mahabharata and so 
the Navagunijara concept can be said to be strictly Orissan, though 
similar composite animal pictures are to be found elsewhere too. 
Since the Oriya Mahabharata was written in the 15th century, we do 


12. Sarala Dasa. Mahabhéarata. Madhya Parva. Government of Orissa Publication. 
1965. pp. 37-46. 

13. The picture of Chimaera from Sindh lacquered box (Plate J of George C.M. 
Birdwood’s The Industrial Art of India. 1980) is very much like Navagunjara. 
Edward Moor’s The Hindu Pantheon has a similar figure, called “‘Virata-rupa 
meaning universal monarchy or an all conquering form” (Plate 93, p.327). 
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not find sculptures of Navagunijara in any of the Orissan temples. 
There is a stucco relief of Navagunjara in the Kosalcsvara temple 
which is of 18th century or later. In Silpa Prakasa, an Orissan text on 
temple architecture, such composite figures which are of unusual form 
and create wonder have been called kautihala.” 


Though the Mahabharata story mentions a lotus in the human 
hand, the Chitrakara often paints a mirror in its place. In the palm 
leaf manuscript on iconography in the Utkal University Library, the 
Nava-kraunicha (curlew) dAydna mentions a mirror and not a lotus. 
Sometimes the Chitrakara paints a chakra, perhaps to associate Vishnu 
with the form. In any case the metal mirror used for the symbolic 
bath of Jagannatha also looks like a chakra as depicted in iconography. 


The fantasy of the Chitrakara is not limited to the Navagurijara 
figure only. On the ceiling of the Jhulana-kunja in the Jagannatha 
temple, the Chitrakaras paint pictures of birds and animals, many of 
which are the creation of the artists’ fantasy. Some cf the other fanci- 
ful forms are : 


(1) Agala-bagala or Bagha-mukht—A strange bird with a tiger 
head, the tail of a peacock, horns, a body with scales and the teeth of a 
bird of prey holding a deer in its talons (Plate 40). 


(11) Maya-mriga, the two headed deer—In the Ramayana story, 
Ravana sent Maricha in the guise of a golden deer to lure Rama. 
The Chitrakara paints the magic deer with two heads perhaps to 
convey the unreal nature of the animal, though the Ramayana does not 
mention two heads. 


(111) Kamadhenu or Surabhi—The wish fulfilling cow with 
woman’s head (Plate 41) which appeared from the churning of the 
ocean and was given to the Saptarishis. 


The repertoire of the Chitrakara thus covers themes and motifs 
which range from religious and mythical subjects to erotic pictures 
and fanciful compositions. 


14. Ramachandra Kaulachara, Silpa Prakasa. tr by. Boner, Alice and Rath Sarma. 
Sadva.sai 1966. pp. 42-43. 
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Chapter XI 
Learning & Transmission 


In India, the children of craftsmen are initiated to the craft 
very early in their childhood and the learning process can be said to 
continue till the time they can independently execute a piece of work 
without the help of others. Learning of the craft is for them not 
merely a schooling behaviour, but a part of a process of socialisation 
and enculturation to equip them to take their place as full-fledged 
adult members of their society. Learning is also not an isolated 
experience gained through a schooling in the craft ; it is ingrained in 
the complete life-style of the community with its religion, ethics, 
etiquette, myths and folklore. Though the Chitrakara is supposed to 
recite the dhyanamantra before painting the picture of a deity, few 
Chitrakaras know the dhyanamantra or understand the meaning of the 
Sanskrit verses in which they are contained. However, they know by 
heart, like other Indian children, the mythological stories of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata and are familiar with the exploits of 
of Krishna, the sufferings of the Pandavas and the fall of the demon 
king Ravana. 


A Chitrakara boy’s training starts from his very childhood, 
for he is born into a ‘training school’. As soon as he is able to do so, 
he has started helping the elder members of the family in preparation 
of the pata-astra, arranging the brushes and colours, running errands 
for elders at work and so on. If the Chitrakara is a renowned artist, 
he sometimes attracts children from other families to come and live 
with him and learn the craft. In Raghurajpur, Jagannath Mahapatra 
runs an informal school wherc, besides his own family members and 
relatives, other children from his village, as well as from other villages 
learn the art. The children coming from outside stay in his house and 
live as members of his family. 


Children begin their training from the age of about six years 
(Plate 42). Formal instructions start early in the morning when the 
young novice is asked to trace the lines of a picture drawn on a slate. 
Usually the senior artist draws on the slate a simple picture, that of a 
fish, an elephant or a duck and the child, with a chalk in his hand, 
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goes over the lines several times. After about a month or so he is 
able to draw the picture on his own. The second phase is drawing 
the human figure on the slate. After he has acquired some proficiency 
in this, the boy switches over to the use of pencil and starts sketching 
on papcr. He also learns how to handle the brush. He should by now 
be able to draw pictures of animals and birds. 


Then follow the more difficult drawings like Radha-Krishna, 
demons, Gods and Goddesses, Rishis and so on. The boy has to under- 
stand the various proportions of the human body, differences between 
male and female figures etc. After he has familiarised himself with 
figure drawing, he is allowed to handle a pata-astra. Even now he is 
not allowed straightaway to start sketching and painting on the pata. 
After a senior Chitrakara has done the {ipand, the apprentice does the 
hingula-banaka and ranga-banaka. He is also given routine work such as 
sankha-pota and borders, which are simpler but time-consuming. 


An intelligent student can pick up the work in five to six years’ 
time so as to be able to make saleable pata paintings on his own. 
If he has talent, he may turn out to be a good artist in another five to 
six years. At present Jagannath Mahapatra’s ‘atelier’ is one of the 
best of its type and has trained most of the good Chitrakaras of today. 
Its growth and development has followed the popularity of and the 
growing market for pa{a paintings in the recent past. 


In 1965, the Government of Orissa introduced pata painting 
as one of the crafts in the State Institute of Handicrafts Training and 
engaged two instructors, both of whom had been trained by Jagannath 
Mahapatra. The Government training was a two year course with 
eight trainees in cach class. A stipend of Rs. 40 per month was given 
to each trainee and boys with a good drawing hand, preferably from 
Chitrakara families, were selected for the training. The syllabus 
included all aspects of painting from the making of pata-asitra and 
colours to finishing the painting and a boy was expected to be proficient 
by the end of the two-year course. 


By 1979, the Institute had turned out seventy four painters, 
including six girls and a good number of students from non-Chitrakara 
families. In view of the popularity of the craft, an advanced training 
for another year was introduced in 1978 and nine students have so 
far completed the course. An advanced two years’ course is now 
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contemplated. The Institute has served a useful purpose since most of 
the students who have passed out over these years have taken to pata 
painting as full time occupation. 


One of the crafts of Orissa, temple architecture, had manuals 
that could be used for learning and transmission of the craft. There 
are many such texts called Silpa Sastras of Orissan provenance, of 
which the best known is Silpa Prakasa!. Many Chitrakaras have in 
their possession palm leaf manuscripts of Silpa Sédstras and these are 
kept in bundles with the family deities and worshipped daily, besides a 
special worship on Gane$sa Puja day. In the rural areas where there are 
no temple architects and stone carvers, Chitrakaras are sometimes called 
upon to build small temples. On such occassions, the Chitrakara would 
carry with him a Silpa Sastra manuscript to the work site, but this may 
be more with a view to impress the clients than for reference and 
guidance, for the Sanskrit text may not be particularly intelligible to 
the near illiterate Chitrakara. 


The Chitrakaras also keep with them another popular text, 
Silpa-Sastra by Bauri Maharana, which is also available in print.? 
This text is about the building of houses and describes itself in a 
subtitle as ‘especially required by the native people while building new 
houses’. Since many Chitrakaras also work as masons, possession of 
the book should cause no surprise. The book has dos and don'ts of 
house building and prescribes which is a good site, what dav to start 
work and so on. For instance, the book says that jf construction iS 
started in the month of Jyeshtha, there will be death in the family, 
and if it is started in Kartika, the householder will have many wives. 
If the construction is started on the tenth day of the month, there will 
be a theft, if on the eleventh day the king will perish. And jf there 
is a banyan tree on the west, the wife will go astray. 


In Orissa no text containing instructions about the art of 
painting has come to notice so far.’ The only text that can perhaps be 
called a special manual for painting is the ‘Banaka-lagi vidhi’, a palm leaf 


1. Ramachandra Kaulachara. Silpa Prakasa. ed. by. Boner, Alice and Rath 
Sarma, Sadafsiva. 1966. 

2. Bauri Maharana. KSilpa Sastra. Arunodaya Press, Cuttack. 1922. 

A palm leaf manuscript called Pattachitranirnayam, in a private collection in 

Puri, is of doubtful authenticity. 


- 
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manuscript (Fig. 78) now in the possession of Datta Mahapatra sevakas 
of the Jagannatha temple. The manuscript written in 1644-45 A.D. 
is about the banaka-lagi of the faces of the Triad and has separate 
instructions for the painting of each face. The text thus does not 
relate to two-demensional painting of pictures on a flat ground but to 
colouring of a wooden sculpture. 
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Fig. 718. Page one of Banaka-Lagi palm leaf ms. 


According to the instructions contained in this manual, a 
string has to be drawn vertically in the centre of the figure and the 
eyes, the nose and the lips are to be drawn by measurement with 
reference to this line. For instance, the centre of the eye in Balabhadra’s 
face has to measure nine and a quarter yavas (barley corn lengths) 
from this line. Measurements are also given from the centre of the 
eycs to the tips of the lips, from the lips to the shoulders and so on. 
The colours mentioned arc those that are used on the three deities : 
kala (black), sukla or Sankha (white), hengula (red) and haritala (yellow). 
Besides measurements it also instructs the painting of Balabhadra’s eyes 
in the shape of a rohu fish and Jagannatha’s eyes like lotus leaves. 
Though the present incumbents of the Datta Mahapatra sev4 paint 
the images without reference to this manual, the palm leaf manuscript 
is a proud possession of the family. 


Certain other texts that could be said to relate to the art 
of painting are the works on rasa. Divakara Dasa’s Rasa Panchaka and 
Pindika Srichandana’s Vasanta Rdsa decribe the Nari-kunjara and 
Kandarpa-ratha in which gopts join their limbs to form an elephant 
or a chariot. These descriptions could only refer to composite 
pictures in whieh the limbs of women are combined to form such a 
shape. 
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The iconography and dhyanamantra texts refer as much to 
painting as they do to sculpture. According to Vishnudharmottara one 
quality that spoils pictures is anyachittaté or being unmindful, and the 
text enjoins the Chitrakara to concentrate through dhyanamantra before 
starting a painting. ‘The practice of visualisation is identical in 
worship and art. The worshipper recites the dhyanamantra describing 
the deity and forms a corresponding mental picture, and it is then to 
this imagined form that his prayers are addressed and offerings are 
made. The artist follows an identical prescription but proceeds to 
represent the mental picture in a visible and objective form by drawing 
or modelling’.* According to the Agni Purana, the image-maker must 
pray the night before undertaking a great work in these words : O, 
thou Lord of all the Gods, teach me in dreams how to carry out all the 
work I have in my mind. 


In Orissa many dhyanamantra texts are available in palm leaf 
manuscripts. Some of these texts are also accompained by drawings of 
the Gods and Goddesses corresponding to the dhyanamantra. The texts 
are, however, in Sanskrit and are not intelligible to the Chitrakara. 
The Chitrakara of today does not in any case recite the dhyanamantra, 
nor does he go through disciplines like wearing immaculate apparel, 
sitting facing the east etc. as enjoined by Sdastras such as the Vishnudhar- 
mottara. He does, however, make use of his memory of some Oriya 
kavya describing the body colour or garments of a God or Goddess 
or the limbs of Navagunjara. 


Besides palm leaf manuscripts of Silpa Satsras and dhyanamantra, 
many Chitrakaras have in their possession, as a family heirloom, a 
hand-written paper notebook containing the dhydnamantras and 
cartoons or aide-mémoires of paintings. Such books containing 
sketches of a large number of possible pata and wall paintings are not 
only useful reference books, but they are also of immense help to 
apprentices learning the craft. Each Chitrakara family, at one time, 
must have had its own sketchbook and many Chitrakara families in 
different parts of Orissa do possess such old sketchbooks, be it a few 
loose sheets or a bound book with a regular index. There is a sketch- 
book with Udayanath Mahapatra of Nayagarh, titled ‘random jottings 


4. Coomaraswamy, A.K. ‘Hindu View of Art’. The Quest. Vol. VL:3. London. 
1915. 
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Fig. 79. Sketchbook Navagraha 


and dhyanamantra’ which has as many as 389 pages with a large number 
of sketches done by Kanduri Mahapatra in 1928-1929. 
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A good sketchbook would have dhyanamantra of all important 
Gods and Goddesses with accompanying illustrations. The pantheon 
would normally include the Jagannatha Triad, Dasavatara, Nava-graha 
(the nine plancts) (Fig. 79) ten Mahavidyas, cight Matrikas, aspects 


Fig. 80. Sketchbook anasara pati 


of Durga (six-handed, eight-handed, ten-handed and Rana-Durga 
with forty hands), aspects of Chandi (Ugra, Sada, Rudra, Kshetra, 
Kama, Brahma, Rama, and Rana Chandi), aspects of Kali, Ganesa, 
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Sarasvat1, Rama, Siva, Brahma and so on. The sketches of the substi- 
tute icons of the Triad, viz. Narayana, Seshadeva and Bhuvanesvarli 
as painted for the ansara pati arc also given (Fig. 80), as are the 
different vefas of Jagannatha. The sketchbook of the Puri Chitrakara 
hakim includes sketches of all paintings to be done as part of the seva 
work of the temple. 


The dhyanamantras describe not only the body colours of the 
deities but also the the garments and their colours, the ornaments, the 
weapons and the atributes and the particular hand in which these are 
held. Such a reference book becomes indispensable when the 
Chitrakara has to paint the picture of a deity such as Rana Durga 
with twenty pairs of hands holding forty weapons and attributes. 
Since the dhydnamantra was in Sanskrit, the Chitrakara sometimes 
indicated the body colour and the colour of garments on the sketch 
itself (Fig. 79). Sometimes, the sketchbook contained this information in 
a suitable chart. The sketchbook from Nayagarh contains descriptions 
of the ten Dikpalas (guardians of the directions) in the following 
form: 


Dikpala Body Hands Attributes Garment Garland Mount 


colour in hand colour 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (59) (6) (7) 
Indra golden 2 vajras green, parijata white 
red Ajravata 
elephant 
Agni red 2 Saktimala, vasanta gold goat 
Sakti necklace 
Nairita black 2 sword, snake vasanta, lotus man 
red 
Varuna white 2 naga and blue, gold makara 
human flesh red 
Vayu smoke 2 abhaya mudra red, mukta deer 
grey yellow 
Kuvera gold 2 clubs red, lotus man 
_ green 
IsSana white 4 trident, skull, vasanta, bones bull 
abhaya and red 
vara 
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27. Bada-singhdra vesa (British Museum. Acquired in 1894) 
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28 & 29. Suna vesa : photograph and painting 
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30. Detail of Shankha-nabhi (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 


Indian Ms. 1041. Acquired in 1694) 
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34. Jaganndatha killing Vakasura (India Office Library, London) 
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36. Nava-rasa plam leaf etching (Raghunandan Library, Puri) 
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(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Brahma white 4 danda, yellow, bakula swan 
kamandalu, red flower 
book and 
garland 
Ananta gold 2 chakra, club green, lotus tortoise 
red 
Yama black 2 danda, noose vasanta, thibiscus buffalo 
red 


Sketchbooks also have illustrations of Krishna-lila and Rama- 
lila themes. There are sketches or at least a list of incidents relating 
to Hanumana, Durga and others, which could be made into paintings. 
A Raghurajpur sketchbook has a list of forty events relating to 
Hanumana and seventy relating to Durga, which could be painted. 
Sketchbooks would also have pictures of Nari-Kunjara, Kandarpa- 
Ratha and Navagunjara as well as that of the Naga warrior. 


Some sketchbooks have the complete text of Bauri Maharana’s 
Silpa Sastre and the instructions for building a temple or a chariot. 
Most have illustrations of the sixty-four erotic poses accompanying the 
Rati-bandha text of Gopala Bhanja. For good measure some would 
even have a chitrakavya, though such visual art-poetry in which letters 
under a particular disposition induced the shapes of lotus, club or 
serpent, has rarely appeared in a fafa painting. Upendra Bhanyja, 
that great reveller in verbal acrobatics, wrote a whole book of such 
poetry called Chitrakavya Bandhadoya, and this became a favourite with 
palm leaf scribes who started copying the text to form drawings of a 
tree, arrow, snake or chariot (Fig. 81). The Chitrakara too was 
fascinated and copied it into his sketchbook. 
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Fig. 81. Palm leaf Chitrakavya Bandhodayq 
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Fig. 82. Sketchbook Kirtana group 


Pata paintings being hieratical and meant for a particular 
market had a limited reportoire, whereas the same Chitrakaras who 
did pala paintings tackled a greater variety of subjects in wall 
paintings. The walls of the temples, mathas and palaces gave ample 
scope, both literally and figuratively, to the Chitrakara, and many of 
the reproductions from the sketchbooks are to be seen on walls rather 
than on the pata. Pictures like that of the Naga warrior were meant 
only to adorn the walls of the jega-ghara as perhaps were sketches of 
processions and Kirtana groups (Fig. 82). To solicit business from 
patrons for doing such paintings, the sketchbook came in handy to the 
Chitrakara. He would show a sketch to a patron and try to get a 
commission to do a wall painting. A page from the sketchbook of 
Taladhvaja Mahapatra of Itamati (1859-1921) has the following note 
on it (Plates 43 & 44) : ‘Returned this tenth day of February 1839 (1917 
A.D.). Bimbadhara Pattanayak Moharir village Satilo’. Apparently 
this well-to-do revenue official had borrowed the sketchbook to decide 
about the painting he wanted done. 


An old sketchbook is a proud possession of the Chitrakara 
family. Though mostly unfinished, some of the sketches are proof of 
the highly skilled workmanship of master Chitrakgaras of old. The best 
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texamples of sketchbook art are undoubtedly the four paintings on two 
sheets in the Ashutosh Museum collection.’ As Verrier Elwin put it : 
‘It sometimes happens, specially in Orissa that the artist works 
from inherited blue-prints and some of his work is that of a copyist. 
Yet such blue-prints help the tradition to resist the ravages of time 


and the original beauty which would otherwise have perished long 
agois thus able to survive.’® 


5. Two of these have been reproduced : ‘Gopinis in Arbour’ with D.P. Ghosh’s 
‘Orissan Painting’ in the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art. Vol IX, 
1941 (Plate xiv), ‘Milkmaids in the groves of Brindaban’ with Basil Gray’s 
‘Masterpieces of Oriental Art 10’ in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
April, 1948 (Plate 1). 


. Elwin, Verrier. Foreword in Folk Paintings of India. International Cultural 
Centre, Delhi. 1961. 
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Chapter XII 
Pata and other Orissan Paintings 


The history of Orissan painting is said to begin with the 
Khandagiri-Udayagiri caves of Bhubaneswar of the second century 
B.C. J.H. Marshall had conjectured that ‘many of the buildings 
described above [caves in Khandagiri and Udayagiri] both rock cut 
and structural, must have been adorned with frescoes.’ Traces of 
pigments on the wall of one of the caves has led scholars to believe 
that ‘in one of these caves, there are remains of paintings.’?” It is also 
said that line 13 of Hatigumpha referred to paintings in the interior 
of the towers, the word “likhitani’ meaning painting. O.C. Gangoly 
who studied the fragmentary remains states that the paintings were 
made ‘on a lime-base or priming, now visible below the obliterated 
colours. The surviving colours are yellow, Indian red, and black. But 
these remains are too fragmentary to offer any evidence as to the 
quality of linear designs, or of nature of the pictorial compositions.” 


The next landmark in the history of Orrissan Painting is a 
sixth-century painting on the flat ceiling of a huge rock known as 
Ravanachhaya in Sitabinji (Keonjhar District). The boulder head 
bears faint traces of what is described as a royal procession on clephant 
back flanked by warriors on horseback and other attendants. ‘Unfor- 
tunately there is nothing in the style to indicate the provincial style of 
Orissa...it is more a piece of sixth century “Painting in Orissa” rather 
than “Orissan Painting” with the characteristic conventions and 
peculiarities of the dialects of Orissan pictorial art.’ 


In tracing the history of Orissan paintings, two other paintings 
are cited by Gangoly, both cn the walls of the shrines of Puri temple. 
One is what has been called the Ramanuja or Buddhist Vijaya painting 
on the western wall of the Jagamohana of the Lakshmi temple. The 


— 


Rapson, E.J. ed. The Cambridge History of India. Delhi. 1955. 


2. Coomaraswamy, A.K. Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of the 
Fine Arts. Part IV. 1924. p. 32. 


3. Gangoly, O.C. ‘Summary Survey of Orissan Painting’. Marg. Vol. VIII. No. 4. 
Sept. 1955. p. 50. 
4. Ganpgoly, O.C. op. cit p. 52. 
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painting as it exists now, a series of pictures of a Hindu and a Buddhist, 
shows the Vaishnava, sword in hand cutting off the lock of hair from 
the head of the Buddhist, thereby converting him to Hinduism. On the 
testimony of the priests that the “fresco? is only renewed from time to 
time preserving intact the original basic drawing, Gangoly dates the 
painting to the 12th century when Ramanuja visited Orissa. It is difficult 
to accept this date since the paintings on the temple walls are scraped 
off from time to time to do new ones, and the painting as it exists today 
cannot be said to have been done eight hundred years ago. The present 
painting even differs considerably from a sketch of it reproduced with 
an article on the subject in 1947.5 


The other ‘fresco painting’ of Kanchi-Kaveri on the walls of 
the Jagamohana of the Jagannatha temple has been dated by Gangoly 
to 1490 A.D.°¢ What now exists in the Jagamohana is a relief work 
painted with varnish colours. R.L. Mitra who visited the temple about 
a hundred years ago also wrote of Karnchi-Kaveri ‘painting in oil 
colours’,”* but he too must have seen a painted relief work only. 
Enquiries reveal that the existing relief work was done only in 1947. 
This seems to have been done on the model of an earlier work, for 
there is mention of an earlier stucco work of Kanchi-Kaveri in the 
Jagamohana, commissioned by Mukunda Deva (1560-1568 A.D.). It is 
thus doubtful if there ever was a wall painting of Kanchi-Kaveri ; a 
relief work instead seems to have been there all the time. 


Leaving aside the fragmentary evidence of paintings having 
been done on the caves of Khandagiri-Udayagiri and the unexplain- 
able Sitabinji mural of the sixth century A.D. (which in any case 
cannot be said to be in Orissan style), the earliest indigenous paintings 
from Orissa may thus be said to be the pa{a paintings done by the 
Chitrakaras of Puri, though we do not have any extant paintings to 
support this view. In India, no pictures earlier than the 10th century 
on the perishable surfaces of cloth, wood or palm leaf have survived 
the ravages of climate, insects and iconoclasts. Though there are 


5. Plate with P.K. Samal’s ‘The Temple without Openings at Purt’ in Kalinga 

Historical Research Journal. Vol. I, No. 3 (1946). pp. 223-228. 

Gangoly, O.C. op. cit. 

Mitra, R.L. Antiquities of Orissa. 1875. p. 119. 

8. Item in Srimandira Samdchdra, an Oriya weekly published by the Temple 
Administration, Puri, dated June 2, 1971. 
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innumerable references to painting on cloth in ancient India, no 
examples prior to the fourteenth century are preserved. This is attri- 
butable to the perishable nature of cloth and the wanton destruction of 
art treasures and manuscripts which followed in the wake of foreign 
invasions. 


The oldest dated painting attributed to Orissa is a painted 
book cover from Vishnupur (West Bengal), which formerly contained 
a manuscript of the Vishnu Purana. The book cover, now in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum!® is datable to 1499 A.D. on the basis of 
the colophon of the now-missing manuscript. In Orissa, there was the 
practice of having painted boards on both sides of the palm leaf 
manuscripts, and the eighteenth century Oriya poet Upendra Bhanja 
speaks of the pictures at the end of the book, which is tied with a string 
and worshipped on the Ganesa Chaturthi day. There is a good collec- 
tion of Orissan book covers in the Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta (Plate 41) 
and also in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar (Colour Plate 26). 
Some of the book covers have accompanying manuscripts, but most of 
them are without any manuscript. The pictures on the book covers are 
mostly of Ramabhisheka, Dasavatara, Krishna-lila and Rati-bandha. 


A type of painting that developed in Orissa in the wake of the 
writing of Oriya poetry is illustration of the manuscripts, which in 
fact is not really painting but incised drawing on palm leaf. For the 
Orissan palm leaf manuscript a date earlier than the 15th century 
cannot be claimed since Oriya literature itself and the Oriya script 
found in the manuscripts had their beginnings only around that period. 
The oldest palm leaf manuscript in the Orissa State Museum, an 
unillustrated one, was copied on April 6, 1494 A.D.!2 The oldest 
illustrated palm leaf manuscript in that Museum, which can be dated, 
is Sangita Damodara written in 1713 A.D. 


9. Moti Chandra. Jain Miniature Paintings of Western India. 1949. p. 45. 

10. A detail of the book cover was reproduced in French, J.C. ‘The Land of 
Wrestlers’. Indian Art and Letters. Vol. 1. 1927. plate II A. 

11. Upendra Bhanja. Kotibrahmandasundari (Oriya). Chhanda 28. 

12. Mahapatra, K.N. ‘Abhinava Gita Govinda’. The Orissa Historical Research 
Journal. Vol. ix. 1960. Nos. 3 & 4. pp. 51-68. It is, however, quite possible that 
the manuscript in the Museum is a copy of an earlier manuscript written in 1494. 

13. Mahapatra, K.N. Introduction to Raga Chitra (Oriya) ed. by. Patnaik, Kali 
Charan. Cuttack. 1966. p. 10. 
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Illuminated palm leaf manuscripts were written in the 
monasteries of the Pala empire in modern Bihar and Bengal in the 
10th century A.D., and these contained beautiful miniature paintings 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. In style, the paintings represented a 
late continuation of Ajanta wall paintings and were almost like 
reduced frescoes. In Western India also a style of illustration of 
palm leaf manuscripts developed, the earliest dated example cf such 
a manuscript being 1060 A.D. As in the case of manuscripts of 
Eastern India, those of Western India also had religious texts, in this 
case Jain scriptures. The paintings depicted Jain legends and the 
style was more in keeping with Ellora. 


These manuscripts were written on a variety of palm leaf 
called $ri-téad whose fronds are thinner and more durable, whereas 
Oriya manuscripts were written on a variety called khar-téd whose 
fronds are thicker and of shorter length and given to weaken and 
rot quickly. Orissan manuscripts were not painted upon by brush as 
in the case of Bengal and Gujarat manuscripts, but were ctched or 
incised on by a steel stylus and then filled with ink to make them 
visible. The illustrations should, therefore, be better described as 
etchings or incised drawings, although sometimes these drawings were 
tinted with paint. The manuscripts called pothis are a stack of sized 
palm leaves extending up to a size of 7 cm by 46 cm but usually 
smaller, with holes in the middle. The leaves are tied together between 
two wooden boards by a string going through the hole. The 
text of the book is written on one half of the leaf, the other side 
being left blank for the illustration. The book covers were sometimes 
painted. The text and the illustrations followed the oblong shape of 
the palm leaf. 


Paper was introduced in Western India as a writing and 
painting material by the end of the 13th and the beginning of the 
14th century, but the use of palm leaf for writing and illustrating 
texts continued till the end of the 14th century. In Orissa, paper 
scems to have been introduced in the second half of the 16th century 
after the Muslim conquest of Orissa. Palm leaf manuscripts continucd 
to be written in Orissa, however, till the early years of the twentieth 
century, when the use of this material had been given up elsewhere in 
India. The first Oriya printed book, the Oriya Bible was produced 
in Calcutta in 1807 and Orissa had its first printing press in 1838. 
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By 1884, seven printing presses were working in Orissa and four 
weekly journals were being published.!* However, at a time when 
printed books were available, Oriya scribes were still painstakingly 
copying the Bhdagavata and other literary works on palm leaf, because 
‘the printed paper was still vulgar, lacking the aroma of sanctity 
attached to palm leaves’.!3 


Fig. 63. Palm leaf Gita Govinda 


The works taken up for illustration on palm leaf were mostly 
the religious epics, Vaishnava love lyrics like Gita Govinda (Plate 45, 
Fig. 83) and romantic kdavyas like Sifu Sankara Dasa’s Ushabhilasha 
(Fig. 84), Upendra Bhanja’s Vaidehisa Vilasa (Fig. 85) and Ldavanyavati 
or Damodara Bhanja’s Dasapoi. The text offered ample inspiration to 
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Fig. 84. Chitralekha painting the Triad in palmleaf Ushabhilasha 


the artist and the small rectangular format cf half the palm leaf does 
not seem to have caused any problem for him. Such a framework was 
known in Orissa, for in the compositional yantras (symbolic diagrams) 


14. Odisara Sankshipta Itihisa. (Oriya). Utkal Press. Balasore. 1884. p. 45. 
15. Mansinha, Mayadhar. The Saga of the Land of Jagannatha. p. 97, 
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of Orissan temple sculpture, ‘it is the quadrilateral disposition that 
appears to be the dominant feature. All figures are composed into 
square or rectangular panels’.!¢ 


Besides illuminating these texts, the Oriya artist sometimes 
made drawings on several pieces of palm leaf stitched together to give 
a larger surface. Examples of such pictures on palm leaves stitched 
side by side to form a broad panel arc the rasa pictures in the 
Raghunandan Library, Puri (Plate 36) and the Ramabhisheka picture 
in the Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta. 


Patachitra was an already existing art form before palm leaf 
illustrations made their appearance in the fifteenth century and later. 
Though the Chitrakara must have been affected in his work by the 
new style of drawing on palm leaf (and by paintings on paper which 
came much later), he continued his work following conventions 
practised for generations. Even though some Chitrakaras may have 
illustrated some palm leaf manuscripts, the writing and illumination 
was mostly done by scribes and artists belonging to other castes like 
Brahmin, Karana, Vaishya etc. as seen from the colophons of available 
manuscripts. The scribe and illustrator of Sangita Damodara (now in 
the State Museum, Bhubaneswar) was Raghunatha Prusti, a turmeric 
dealer, and that of Ushabhilasha (Utkal University collection) was 
Trilochana Ratha, a Brahmin. Sometimes the writing of the text and 
the illustrations were done by different persons, but more often they 
were by the same hand. This was naturally done by persons with 
education, which would normally exclude Chitrakaras. 


16. Ramachandra Kaulachara. Silpa Prakéasa. tr. by. Boner,, Alice and Ratha 
Sarma, Sadasiva. 1966. p.LVI. 


17. Reproduced in Ghosh, D.P. ‘Orissan Painting’. Journal of the Indian Society 
of Oriental Art. Vol IX, 1941. pl. xvi. 
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For painting the book covers, however, the Chitrakara was 
approached, for this was a specialised job. The wooden book cover 
was often wrapped in cloth and given a priming, as for a pata, before 
the painting. That is why there is greater similarity between book 
covers and pata than between palm leaf drawings and pata so far as 
figure drawings are concerned. 


The palm leaf drawings were thus done by ‘artists’ in the 
modern sense of the term and not by hereditary craftsmen who turned 
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Fig. 86. Thiabadhia tn palm leaf Ushabhilasha. 


out paintings as a caste profession. The Chitrakara had a limited 
repertoire of hieratic subjects for patas whereas the artist of the palm 
leaf had a wider range of subjects both religious and secular. Though 
the possibilites were limited by the narrow oblong size of the carrier, 
the palm leaf artist displayed greater vivacity and freedom of expres- 
sion, imagination and ingenuity. There are better and more dramatic 
compositions and greater use of flora and fauna, landscapes and 
architecture. The resourcefulness of the artist can be judged from the 
fact that he even copied from pata on to palm leaf a design like the 
{hia-badhia (Fig. 86) temple plan which is usually done on a squarish 
canvas. To adapt the arrangement of various shrines and scenes of 
Puri temple to the confines of the narrow strip is indeed ingenious. 


18. One might note, however, that there are a lot of inferior palm leaf illustrations, 
perhaps done by people of literary taste who lacked the benefits of the Chitra- 
kara's professional training. 
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Paper as a writing and painting material had been introduced 
on a considerable scale in Western India by the end of the 13th and the 
begining of the 14th century. Though paper came to Orissa towards 
the end of the 16th century, the palm leaf continued to be the popular 
medium for writing till late into the 19th century and beginning of the 
20th. For painting too, the Orissan artist preferred the traditional pata 
or the palm leaf rather than paper. It is only in the 18th century that 
we find the Orissan artist illustrating Git@ Govinda and the Bhagavata 
Purana on paper folios (Plate 46). Like the illustrations on palm leaf 
manuscripts, the illustrations on paper folios were most probably done 
by non-Chitrakara artists. These too were done after the text was 
written (mostly in Devanagari script, and sometimes in Oriya) and the 
folios given to the artists to paint a corresponding picture. There are 
some manuscripts in which the paintings show more than one style, 
suggesting that more than one artist was sometimes engaged to 
illustrate a complete manuscript. 


Besides paper manuscript painting, there are also some other 
Orissan paintings on paper (Plate 47). A few of such paintings on 
paper, in the Ashutosh Museum collections, have been dated prior to 
the 19th century. These paintings on primed paper were collected 
from Ranpur and Nayagarh (Puri District) in 1941 and have been 
discussed in D.P. Ghosh’s article on Orissan paintings.’ Of these 
paintings, it is difficult to assign the paintings described as “The 
Embassy” and “The Cavalry” to any particular school. However, 
one could with some certainty ascribe the paintings called Gopinis 
in Arbour?’ and Milkmaids in the groves of Brindavan,?! to the pages 
of a Chitrakara’s sketchbook (Colour Plate 27). These two paintings 
form two sides of a single sheet of paper mounted on cloth and are 
companion to two other paintings on another sheet. Ghosh had first 
written that the four painted leaves were perhaps meant to embellish a 
manuscript of Gita Govinda. In a subsequent article in 19713? he refers to 


19. Ghosh, D.P op. cit. pp.194-200. 
20. Reproduced in Ghosh, D.P. op. cit. plate xiv. 


21. Reproduced in Gray, Basil, ‘Masterpieces of Oriental Art 10’ Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. April 1948. pl. 1. 


22. Ghosh, D.P. “Eastern School of Mediaeval Indian Painting”. Clhhabi- 
Golden Jubilee Volume. 1971. p.99. 
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these pages as being painted on both sides of a Gita Govinda manuscript. 
There is, however, no manuscript accompanying the paintings in the 
Museum collection. The facts that the paintings are on both sides of 
the sheet, are unfinished and with corrections, and were kept folded all 
point to their being from a Chitrakara’s sketch-book. 


As this brief survey of the history of Orissan painting would 
show, fata paintings have thus maintained a tradition which has 
continued till the present day, though other art traditions have come 
and gone in the mean time. 
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The Orissan style of painting has often been compared to the 
Western Indian school and is said to have been influenced by the 
latter. Western Indian manucript painting, starting in the early 12th 
century, marks the beginning of the transition from the plastic concep- 
tion to the linear conception or in other words from what is often 
termed the ‘classical’ to the ‘mediaeval’. Paintings of Ajanta and 
Bagh which were characterised by modelling both in colour with soft 
and subtle tones as well as in lines—rounded, continuous and sinuous— 
increasing or decreasing in thickness according to the surging 
roundness outlined by them. The mediaeval type, on the other hand, 
was entirely linear, the lines being angular and without modelling 
capacity and there was no attempt at modelling in colour. 


‘The beginnings of this lincar conception can be traced back 
to Ellora paintings ; but it was perhaps in Western India that this 
conception found its wide expression...this linear conception, wherever 
it might have originated, must have become an all-India property by 
about the tenth or eleventh century. Pala sculpture, however, kept 
itself almost free from this tendency, but Pala painting could not, 
painting being itself two-dimensioned.’” ‘The loss of the verve and 
technical perfection of some parts of the classical Ajanta style in 
mediaeval painting cannot be said to be due to the technical 
deficiencies of the artists. The tendency towards simplification of lines 
and colours may be due to the limited surface of the palm leaf and the 
conventional subjects which the patrons asked the artists to paint. The 
figures of the Gods and Goddesses left little scope for orginality as 
they were bound by strict iconographic conventions.? 


The Orissan paintings which are normally compared with 
those of the Western Indian school are not the fpa{a paintings done by 
the Chitrakara but incised drawings on palm leaf manuscripts, and 


1. Ray, Niharranjan. ‘Paintings at Pagan.’ Journal of the Indian Society of 


Oriental Arts. Vol VI. 1938. p. 144. 
2. Moti Chandra. Jain Miniature Painting from Western India. 1949. pp. 66-67. 
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the comparison can be best summed up in the following words. ‘The 
illustrations of the palm leaf period are typically Orissan inasmuch as 
they possess angularity, jerky and abrupt curves, figures full of 
agitation and lines always of uniform thickness. This angularity and 
restlessness already noticed in the Apabhramsa painting is a legacy 
from Ellora which has been termed typically “mediaevally Indian” as 
against the “‘classically Indian” elements of Ajanta. The Ellora 
influence travelled out in two directions. One of the ways was from 
Gujarat through the Andhra-desa into Orissa and thence to the 
Western Districts of Bengal.” 


Orissan pata developed at a time when the mediaeval eastern 
school flourishing under the Palas, Senas and Varmas had disappeared. 
Orissan palm leaf manuscripts belong to a later period when the 
Western Indian school had already been subjected to Mughal 
influence. What is being compared, therefore, is the late mediaeval 
Orissan style of palm leaf drawing with that of early manuscript 
paintings of Western India. Besides, the comparison is between 
incised drawings with steel stylus on small palm leaves, mostly without 
any colour application, and brushwork with colour on longer and 
broader palm leaves. Because of the quality of the Orissan palm leaf, 
horizontal lines were difficult as they would split the leaf, whercas in 
Western India it was possible to paint horizontally, as well as do lines 
of varying thickness with brush and paint. 


There are many similarities between the Western Indian and 
Orissan palm leaf illustrations, e. g. the essentially linear conception, 
angular draughtsmanship, lack of modelling, profile face and pointed 
beak-like nose, absence of perspective, representation of the human 
figure in full visibility, idealised physical type manifested in broad 
chest, narrow waist and large long eyes etc. However, not all these 
characteristics could be said to have been imbibed from Western 
India. Many features of the Orissan style can be traced to Orissan 
sculpture, from which painting seems to have taken its inspiration, 
e.g. the poses and the compositions of the pictures. Orissan sculpture 
abounds in the profile face which is a feature common to both Western 
Indian and Orissan painting. ‘In Orissan reliefs the formula of 
combined profile and front view is of long standing. It is frequent in 


3. Das Gupta, Rajatananda. Eastern Indian Manuscript Painting. 1972. p. 91. 
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the carliest of the reliefs on the temples of Bhubaneswar about 800 
A.D., and appears as a type of relief by which the figures are made 
to fit into the niches which they occupy or the space between two 
pilasters.” 


In spite of the many similarities, Orissan palm leaf drawing 
has many distinctive features of its own : 


(i) The linework has a lyrical sensitiveness, illustrating as it 
does romantic Kdvyas, absent in Western Indian painting which is 
hard and austere owing to the conventional religious subjects that are 
far commoner there. Orissan drawing is less angular, more sweeping 
and sensitive and is of a ‘delicate draughtsmanship and patterning’ 
whereas in Western India it is sharp and aggressive. ‘What lIittie- we 
know of Orissan art during the period from the fourtcenth to the 
sixtcenth century suggests that the classical tradition of the province 
not only survived but developed with a certain baroque vigour which 
can be very impressive.’ 


(11) There are landscape and architectural settings in Oriya 
manuscripts whereas in Western Indian painting, there is a very 
limited use of landscape and very formulaic treatment of clouds, 
mountains, water and trees. In Orissan drawings, trees are willowy and 
slender with each leaf and flower separately shown. In Western Indian 
painting, the foliage is composed of a series of circles or bouquets 
giving the impression of an umbrella. 


(111) All figures are drawn to some extent in proportion to one 
another and to the background. Gods and princes are not shown 
taller than an elephant, tree or building as in the Western school. 


(iv) In Orissan faces, the chin is elongated and there is no 
protuberance of the farther eye into space. The pupils in the eyes of 
Orissan faces are also not small as in the case of Western India. 


(v) The Orissan drawing illustrated the text on the page. In 
Western Indian painting (as in Pala and Nepalese miniatures) 


4. Kramrisch, Stella. ‘The Hundred Verses of Amaru Itlustrated’. Journal of the 
Indian Society of Oriental Arts. Vol VIII. 1940. p. 239. 


$. Gray, Basil. The Art of India & Pakistan. 1950. p. 101. 
6. Barrett, Douglas and Gray, Basil, Painting of India, 1963. p. 74, 
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illustrations do not have an organic relation to the text. This made 
Western Indian painting conventional and canonical, unlike Orissan 
drawing. 


Like the palm leaf illustrations, Orissan fata painting has 
many similarities as also dissimilarities with Western and Eastern 
India painting. Like the Buddhist miniatures from Bengal and Jain 
mainiatures from Gujarat, Orissan pa{a is also strictly religious in content 
and deals with no secular themes. It is also of linear conception and 
its workmanship is with brush and paint, though the carrier in this 
case is primed cloth and not palm leaf. In the Pala paintings, figures 
were first outlined and then filled with colours, but in Orissan pata 
the figures are first inodelled in colour and then outlined as in Western 
Indian painting. In Pala paintings, the final outlining was done in 
deeper shades of the colour of the figures whereas in Orissan fa{a and 
Western Indian miniatures, black was used for the outlines. However, 
the Orissan pata was more akin to Orissan palm leaf illustrations in 
draughtsmanship and to that extent differed from Western Indian 
style. Pala used plain, unshaded colours, but there was no use of 
lapis-lazuli, carmine red and gold as in Western India. 


The pata in spite of some affinities in draughtsmanship differed 
from the Orissan palm leaf illustrations too in that the latter used more 
angular drawing, jerky and abrupt curves, proportionately larger 
heads. and lines of uniform thickness. Many of these differences were 
due to the size of the palm leaf and the use of a steel stylus instead of 
paint and brush. On the other hand, palm leaf illustrations tackled 
a much wider range of subjects, were more imaginative in conception 
and execution and provided greater variety. 


As palm leaf illustrations are said to be influenced by the 
Western Indian school through the Deccan, Orissan paper paintings 
are said to be influenced by the Rajasthani school, which seems to 
have spread to different parts of India as a result of the dispersal of 
Rajput chiefs as governors and officials under the Mughals. The 
Rajasthani elements in Orissan illustrations of Gita Govinda are to be 
found in the costumes of the gopts, horizontally striped skirts and 
short cholis, and in the treatment of plants, trees and landscape. 
While eschewing the Western Indian style of angular and indifferent 
draughtsmanship and monotonous colours, the paper paintings retained 
their Orissan character. As the illustration of an 18th century paper 
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manuscript of Gita Govinda in the National Museum has been described, 
‘it is the lithe stems sinuously embowering the four protagonists, however, 
the swarm of amorous bees, the air of dazed surrender in the figures 
but above all, the prickly treatment of custumes and jewelry which 
give the picture its Orissan flavour.” A 19th century Gita Govinda 
paper manuscript illustration in the Bharat Kala Bhavan has been 
described as combining palm leaf and pata styles : ‘Done on paper 
folios with heavily reinforced backs and a thickly primed surface the 
miniatures combine in them the angularity and vivacity of the palm 
leaf period and the bright almost blinding colour scheme of Chitra 
patas or icon paintings of Puri.’ There is, however, no doubt that 
these illustrations on paper were influenced by Rajasthani paintings 
too. 


The paintings on paper that have been found difficult to 
classify are, however, the four so-called Gita Govinda paintings in the 
Ashutosh Museum. The paintings are unique and have received 
high praises : ‘All four pages, of Gopis on the moonlit banks of the 
river Jumna, are masterpieces of fluid and graceful drawing both of 
the female figure and of animal and tree forms. Lightly touched 
over with colour they convey the effect of a poetic experience movingly 
evanescent. They too may be dated to the sixteenth century and give 
a good idea of the quality of contemporary Orissan wall painting, 
superior in feeling, one must think, to Vijayanagar work of the same 
period.’ D.P. Ghosh, who had collected these paintings from 
Nayagarh, found in them ‘certain features which defy classification 
according to any of the known phases of Indian art’ and noticed 
many traits indicative of a relaxation of Mughal and Western 
conventions and of a gradual reversion to the traditionally Indian 
idiom. He regarded them as marking a beginning of a new phase 
of Orissan art.° The tall, willowy and stately forms and the depiction 
of flora and fauna are umlike other typical Orissan paintings. The 
decorative foliage shows a connection with the none too common 


Archer, W.G. Indian Miniatures. 1960. Plate 15. 

Das Gupta, Rajatananda. op. cit. p. 95. 

Barret, Douglas and Gray, Basil. Paintings of India 1963. p.75. 

10. Ghosh, D.P. ‘Orissan Painting’. Journal of Indian Society of Oriental Art. Vol. 
IX. 1941. p.917. 
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illuminations in the Oriya palm leaf manuscripts, but in these 
palm leaf manuscripts, an extreme tightness of handling is the exact 
opposite of the freedom in these paintings. In view of this 
freedom and the exquisite colour sense, Basil Gray suggests, ‘a 
glance towards the Deccan’.13 Charles Fabri even doubts ‘whether 
they had ever been painted in Orissa’ and concludes that ‘they are 
not the work of Oriya artists’.12 


Once we accept that the paintings are out of a sketchbook of 
a Nayagarh Chitrakara, many of the problems are resolved. That the 
sketches are unfinished explains the diaphanous dresses and the 
evanescent quality of the picture. Properly outlined and filled in 
with colour, the paintings would resemble the pata more closely. 
Besides, the sketchbook might also explain a particular artist’s 
experimentation with a new style before trying it on a regular painting 
either on a pata or on a wall. The Raja of Nayagarh was known to 
be a patron of arts, and it is probable that he might have shown a 
painting from his collection, which inspired the local Chitrakara. 
Besides, there is evidence of North Indian artists visiting Orissa, 
making interaction among artists possible through a common patron, 
the Raja. 


Connected with this is the problem of dating Orissan paint- 
ings on the basis of style. The four paintings mentioned above, which 
have been dated to the 16th century, were most likely painted much 
later, possibly in the 19th century. In any case wo do not have enough 
Orissan paintings of different periods to date them according to style, 
as is possible in the case of Orissan sculpture. The oldest pata painting 
extant may not be more than 200 years old, and available palm leaf 
illustrations are not very much older either. The oldest pa{a painting 
in the Bhubaneswar Museum (Plate 48) is of early 20th century. In 
the absence of sufficient data it is not possible to say exactly at what 
stage a new element in the content or style was introduced in pata. 
Even comparison between the oldest available pata and the contem- 


11. Gray, Basil. ‘Masterpieces of Oriental Art 10°’ Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. April 1948. 

12. Fabri, Charles. History of the Art of Orissa. 1974. pp. 191 and 198. 

13. Goswamy, Karuna. ‘A Pahari Painting of a Jagannatha Temple’, Chhabi. 
Golden Jubilee Number, 1971. pp.235-239, 
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porary ones may not reveal many variations in style since the 
Chitrakara has been following the time-honoured conventions. 


Mildred Archer has tried to show a change in the depiction 
of the ‘arms’ of Jagannatha during the early 19th and the 920th 
centuries!*. The fact, however, is that the paintings relate to different 
vesas of Jagannatha. There are, in the Puri temple store three pair 
of arms and legs, one made of wood with gold plating, one of pith, 
and the third a black one made of cane and wood. On different 
festivals, these arms are fitted to the arm stumps of Jagannitha and 
Balabhadra : the golden arms are fitted during sunda vefa and raja vesa, 
the cane arms during Kaliya-damana, Pralambasura-vadha, Krishna- 
Balarama and Nagarjuna vesa and the pith ones in Gaja-uddharana 
vesa. In the last named vesa, as a matter of fact, two pairs of arms are 
fitted, one of pith and the other of cane and wood. ‘The presence of 
the arms in the painting therefore signifies a particular vega rather 
than a period in painting style. The pitfalls in dating a pata on the 
basis of style can be seen from the following examples. A Jagannatha 
temple plan in the Ashmolean Museum (1967. 208) which has been dated 
to the 19th century was in fact executed in the thirties of this century, 
for the back of the newspaper on which it is painted carries a date 
Friday, August 27, 1937. A pata in the India Office Library (Add. or 
3681) ascribed to late 19th century is on a newspaper of 1925. A 
temple plan pata of C.1800 in Edward Moor collection of the British 
Museum (1940, 7-13, 0152) looks stylistically no different from a 
present day pata. 


This brings us to the allied question of different styles or 
schools of pa{a paintings in the different regions of Orissa. It is said 
that besides Puri there are two other schools of pa{a painting in Orissa, 
in Sonepur and Ganjam.!ଃ’ Outside of Puri, there are only a few 
Chitrakara families in the other places, and in any case we do not 
have sufficient number of paintings from a particular place over a 
period of time to talk of a Sonepur or a Ganjam style or school of 
painting. It is true that at present the paintings done in Puri show a 


14. Archer, Mildred. Indian Popular Painting in the India Office Library. 1977. pp. 
112-113. 

15. Patnaik, Durgaprasad. ‘Orissan Art’. Sidelights on History & Culture of Orissa. 
ed. by. Das, M.N. 1977. 479-480 
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better workmanship than the paintings done in gadajatas where the 
quality is comparatively poor. This is due to engagement of Chitrakaras 
in other professions and lack of practice owing to a very small demand 
on the artistic skill of the Chitrakara. In some places, the Chitrakara 
is required to do only the anasara pati once in a year. There is also 
consequently no training of the new generations of Chitrakaras in 
painting. The deterioration or change in the quality of painting may, 
therefore, be ascribed to these reasons rather than to the development 
of a new style through original workmanship. Moreover, in the 
Indian situation of art being a hereditary craft, there was little 
possibility of innovation or the development of a style. ‘Since the 
craftsmen were the purveyors of collective myths, legends, ideas, visions, 
images and symbols of a given community, which they were called 
upon to articulate, there was no question of the so-called ‘originality’ 
of any individual artist or craftsman ; any difference in the quality of 
articulation between one piece and another was only a difference in 
the skill and clarity of visualisation of one craftsman and another.’ If 
the ansara patis made in different places look different, it is not that 
thry are products of different schools it is only that some are done by 
Chitrakaras with inferior skill. 


A question is also raised whether pata painting is folk art or 
cultured, sophisticated art. Folk art is spontaneous and traditional, 
and cultured art canonical, disciplined and formal. Since pata combines 
both elements, it is dificult to classify it as cither folk or sophisticated. 
It is similarly difficult to call it either ‘court’ or ‘bazaar’ painting. The 
same applies to the question whether it is an art or a craft. In the 
traditional Indian society, art was a profession like many others, learnt 
and practised, and the status of the artist was nothing more than that 
of a skilled craftsman. The distinction between art and crafts or 
between fine or applied art is a Western concept and ‘it is impossible 
in describing the handicrafts of India to follow the classification usually 
adopted of the arts and industries of Europe’? 


This also made it difficult to assess the role of the artist, for he 
remained anonymous. ‘Traditional Indian art has throughout been 
anonymous... Traditional art was collective community art in the sense 


16. Ray, Niharranjan. Mughal Court Painting. Calcutta. 1975. p.35. 
17. Birdwood, George C.M. Industrial Art of India. 1880. p.131. 
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that it sought to articulate the collective myths, legends, ideas, visions, 
symbols and images, in a word the collective psyche and will of the 
community. The artist or artists who were responsible for this arti- 
culation were all members of the community and shared in this 
collective psyche and will, though they belonged generally to the lower 
order of the society. Their status was nothing more than that of 
skilled craftsmen since no old, traditional society, at any rate in India, 
recognised the realtively modern distinction between fine and applied 
art or as matter of that, between art and craft’.! The Chitrakaras 
of Orissa have been artists in the Orissan society in this sense only, 
and it is only in this context that the Chitrakaras and their paintings 
can be studied. Though some Chitrakaras may be more skilled than 
others and though they would occasionally speak of one of their 
ancestors as having been exceptionally gifted, the Chitrakara remained 
anonymous. 


The Chitrakara and his art owe not only their origin but also 
their sustenance to the Jagannatha temple in Puri. The Chitrakaras 
originated with the sevé work of the temple, the Jagannatha cult 
provided the subject matter of their paintings and the pilgrims coming 
to Puri provided them their livelihood. Starting with the painting of 
substitute icons, the anasara pati, and churning out jdatrt patt for the 
pilgrims by the hundreds, the best and the most sophisticated work 
the Chitrakara produced on pata was the {hia-badhia temple plan. But 
the Chitrakaras, or at least the better skilled among them, born to the 
artistic tradition of Orissa’s magnificient temple sculpture, had a 
wider repertoire and could do finer work on a variety of subjects. It 
was, however, not on the pata but on walls that the Chitrakara 
displayed his ingenuity and superior workmanship. It is surprising 
but true that the same Chitrakara who painted miniatures on cloth 
also did wall paintings with equal facility, using the same compositions, 
style and colour scheme, only in a bigger size. The pata could thus be 
called a reduced mural or the wall painting an enlarged paf{a. 


The Chitrakara remained unconcerned with the waves that 
came between the 16th and 19th centuries : palm leaf illustrations with 
their Western Indian influence and paintings on paper manuscripts 
influenced by the Rajasthani style. Though some Chitrakaras may 


18. Ray, Nibarranjan. op. cit. 
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have handled these new media and the novel art forms, the caste 
occupation of the Chitrakara continued to be pata painting, ritual work 
on the doors and walls and preparation of jatri patt. It is only towards 
the middle of this century that with the revival of the art in Puri, the 
workmanship also underwent some change. The Chitrakara went in 
for intricate designs and finer workmanship in order to cater to a 
new clientele : the tourist, the sophisticated pilgrim, the handicrafts 
emporia in the cities and the foreign market. He, however, continued 
to do the conventional jatri pati too for the average pilgrim. The 
Chitrakaras who moved out of Puri did not go through the same 
experience as their Puri brethren. They did not have a pilgrim market, 
and so their only work was sev4é work, which did not provide sufficient 
occupation when the number of painters grew. The Chitrakaras of the 
gadajatas therefore took to other professions. 


On the whole the Chitrakara today still remains in the lower 
rungs of the social order, both in economic and caste terms, and is as 
poor and despised as he was a hundred years back. With the Govern- 
ment involvement in the handicrafts and in the welfare of the 
craftsmen, the sad experience of the early part of the century is not 
likely to repeat itself. The new institutions—the handicrafts set-up of 
the Government, the design centres and the sales outlets, the training 
schemes and the marketing organisations, the rural banks and the 
cooperatives—and the awareness of the Chitrakara himself will not 
allow it to happen. However, the problems of the Chitrakara as those of 
other craftsmen need a certain understanding and appreciation, which 
is not always forthcoming. A high-powered, Committee recently 
recommended the production and sale of photo-prints of the 
deities in different sizes and in different vesas duly authenticated by the 
Managing Committee of the Jagannath temple.° Such a recommenda- 
tion forgets that in the none too distant past the sale of chromolitho- 
graphs had brought ruin to the Chitrakaras. The story of the decline 
and revival of Puri paintings should be an object lesson in handling 
such problems by avoiding the pitfalls and in taking measures to 
foster the welfare of the craftsmen and the growth of the crafts. 


19. Report of Sri Jagannath Temple Administration Improvement Committee, 
Bhubaneswar. 1979. 
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Appendix I 
References to Chitrakira in Temple Documents 
A. RECORD OF RIGHTS, 1955-56. 


The entries in the Record of Rights in respect of Datta 
Mahapatra, Chitrakara and Ripakara are as follows : 


Datta Mahapatra’ 


They shall, every Sunday, before abakasa puja (morning worship) 
do adhara-pochhaa (wiping the lips) of the three deities with camphor 
water. On Thursday, or on Wednesday if need be, they shall after 
adhara-pockha do the banaka-lagi (application of colour) of the Srimukha 
(divine face) with haritala (orpiment), hingula (cinnabar), kasturt (musk), 
kesara (saffron) etc. During anasara they shall do khadi-prasada-lagi 
(application of chalk). On the thirteenth night they shall do banaka-légi 
after bada-singhara and do netra (eyes) banaka-ldgi on Netrotsava day. 
During anasara they shall keep ready conchshell and black colours and 
grind hingula, kasturi etc. 


Chitrakara® 


The Chitrakara sevaka paints the Snana-vedi during Snana 
Purnima using his own paint and gets Rs. 1.50. On the same night 
they give four anasara patis. The sevaka for the Jagannatha bada gives the 
Patitapavana fati as well and for the services of the three deities they 
get Rs.3.00 When the ghanta, chhata, kahalz procession goes to their 
houses (to collect patis) three patanis are given for rolling the patis and 
the Chitrakaras get the scarves after the fpatis are removed to the 
temple. For preparation of pat: they get three 12-cubit cloth pieces. 


They paint the chariots with paint supplied by the Temple 
Superintendent and are paid a rupee daily and a jhadeineda (a sweet) 
during the festival and wages of Rs. 3.75. They also do necessary 
paintings on the Jhulana Mandapa and get daily wages. 


1. Orissa Gazette Extraordinary No. 293. October 14, 1955. Notification No. 
5660-JTA dated 12.10.1955. 

2. Orissa Gazette Extraordinary No. 206. September 3, 1955. Notiflcation No. 
5039-JTA-3/55/ITA dated 23.8.1956. 
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The Chitrakara of Jagannatha-bada gives a Krishna pati: on 
Janmashtami day and paints kansapahala (the enclosure mear the 
sanctum). He does Vamana pati on Vamana Janma and is paid one 
rupee. He gets a rupee for doing paintings in Sri Sri Vimala temple. 
He supplies his own paint. He gets 12 paise supplying Kandarpa pati 
on the day of the festival Damanaka-chori Kandarpa-adhivasa. He 
gets Rs. 2.50 doing paintings on Majana-mandapa with his own paint 
during Rukmini-vivaha. He gets Rs. 15.00 for work done on the 
Chandana Mandapa with his own paint. The sevaka of Balabhdra-bada 
gets Rs. 2.00 daily wages for doing paintings on the chapa (boat) with 
paint supplied by the Superintendent. 


The Chitrakaras do not get any khei daily or even on festive 
occasions. Only during Jhulana, Rama Maharana gets 8 pieces of 
amalu (a sweet) and some Kkhiri (rice pudding). There are no jagir 
lands. 


They are Sidra sevakas recognised through sadhi-bandhd. After 
learning the craft and on becoming adult they are made sevakas after 
sadht bandha. On Akshyaya-tritiya and Bhaunri days they get sadht 
along with carpenters. The seva is hereditary. Shortcomings in the 
sevd would lead to removal from the seva and the work may be got done 
through other Chitrakaras. 


Riupakara® 

They do all the image-making work in the temple, e.g. sarathi 
sakht, parsva-devata, horse etc. during Ratha Yatra. They make all 
other images necessary for the different nitis and vefas. They do 
metal-cast images in brass, ashta dhatu (eight metals) and gold. They 
get payment at varying rates for different jobs. 


They are sadht-bandha sevakas. There is no sanad. On becoming 
adult and after learning the craft they take up the work after sadhi- 
bandhd. ‘The seva is hereditary. On default they may be removed and 
some other Ripakara employed for the work. 


The sevakas had three batis of jagir land but they have not 
been enjoying the land for a long time ; the details are not known. 


3. Orissa Gazette Extraordinary No. 206. September 3, 1956. Notification No. 
5039-JTA-3/55-JTA dated 23.8.1956. 
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40. Agala-bagala wall painting, Puri 


42. Young apprentice learning painting 
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43 & 44. Pages from a sketchbook, Iltamati 
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45. Gita Govinda palmleaf ms. (State Museum, Bhubaneswar) 
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46. An unfinished painting on paper 


47. Krishna lila pointing on paper (State Museum, Bhubaneswar) 
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B. JAGANNATHA TEMPLE RECORDS‘ 


The following entries in the Jagannatha Temple Records make 
reference to fati-deva, Chitrakara and chitra-pati : 


(1) During Purushottama Deva (1466-1497 A.D.) payment 
was made to the sevaka of pati-deva of Sr Gundichanavara. (Vol. S. 
p- 30). 


(2) The seva of pati-deva of Gundicha-ghara was sold by 
Dinabandhu Panda to Jagannatha Panda on 3.5.1728 and was again 
sold by Jagannatha Panda to Dinabandhu Panda on 30.1.1741 (Vol. 
B. p. 78). 


(3) Pati-devas were there in front of the bamboo screen (Vol. 
E. pp. 48-49. 1732-33 A.D.). 


(4) There was mahasndana after the appearance of fpati-devas, 
Madana-Gopala and others. (Vol. O. p. 8. 20.9.1752). 


(") Chitrakara Kartika Maharana was engaged in the 
Nandighosha Ratha sevé by giving him a sadhi. (Vol. T. bp. 7. 
12.3.1769). 


(6) Mukunda Maharana claimed the seva, but it was ordered 
that Kartika Mahapatra will do the seva. (Vol. P. p. 22. 1769-70). 


(7) After the bamboo-screen was fixed, the chitra-patas were 
brought from the house of the Ripakara. (Vol. 3-7. p. 1-4. anasara day 
of 1893). 


(8) Chitrakara sevaka will take seven and a half cubits of 
cloth from the temple store and paint and submit three chitra-patts. 
He will paint all the pictures required for Gundicha-Yatra. He will 
paint and submit three Aparajita Digvijaya chitra-patas after taking 
cloth from the store. He will paint Rishi pictures in the Indu Kothi 
during Indra Utsava. He will paint the wooden Narasimha faces 
during Narasimha Utsava. He will do the Vamana-janma painting. 
He will do paintings on the Snana-mandapa. He will apply red and 
yellow colours in Gundicha Navara Adambara Mandapa and paint 


4. Page numbers refer to the volumes of transcript with the Orissa Research 
Project. 
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pictures. Outside the Jagamohana door he will paint Jaya-Vijaya on 
the sides of the steps. During Rama Janma Yatra rituals, which were 
initiated during the reign of Suryavam$i Purushottama (1466-1497 
A.D.), he will paint the faces of the wooden demons. He will do 
paintings during all Yatras. He will do chitra-pata for Jhulana festival. 
He will buy boards from village people and sell (after painting) in the 
market. (Vol. 3-1-1-R. pp. 3-4). 


C. NITI OF LORD JAGANNATHA: 


In the Muti of Lord Jagannatha, there is mention of Chitrakara 
and his seva on the following occasions. 
1. jJanama Yatra : 


On the 11th day of the bright fortnight of Sravana, figures of 
Balabhadra should have been painted here (front of the MarkandeSvara 
temple). (p. 103-104). 


2. PVamana Piija : 


The pija will be performed on the mandapa, A picture contain- 
ing the figure of Kandarpa and ASsokagachha should be drawn for the 
worship of Kandarpa...The colour of Kandarpa should be the colour 
of Badhiuka flower. He will be holding a bow in the left hand and in 
the right hand he should hold five arrows of five colours, white, yellow, 
vasanta, red and blue. Another (female) figure wearing yellow cloth and 
well decorated with mukut{a and ornaments will be standing on the left 
side. In the right hand there will be a pasa and the left hand will be 
resting on the hip region. Priti wearing red cloth will be on the right 
side. She will be of white complexion holding an afikusa in the right 
hand. The left hand will rest on hip and she will be wearing a vasanta, 
light painted (yellow) colour cloth...After the Purushottama avakaSa 
the brothers Rama-Krishna are placed on chaudola and the Kandarpa 
pat: should be placed in front (pp. 37-38). 


3. Damanaka Yatra : 


| Regarding Adhivasa of Damanaka Yatra on the 13th day of 
the bright fortnight of Chaitra. After the Purushottama avakdasa on this 


5. Orissa Research Project (ORP) Ms. No. 2. (ORP) translation by S. C, De. Dr. 
G.C. Tripathy is preparing an edition of the Niti. All page references are to 
the paper transcript of ORP, 
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day Rama Krishna are to be given ajnid-mala placed in a choudola 
with madana pati (p. 34). 


4. Sitala Tundi (Chandana Yatra) : 


On the Chaturda$i day Devasnana-mandapa is whitewashed 
and painted with pictures, plantains and water jugs in the gayalas. 


(pp. 62-63). 
5. Anasara Yatra : 


Anasara tati is covered with cloth and decorated with chaanra 
and bhanga mandant. Chitrakara Maharana daily comes into the temple 
with sounds of ghan{a, kahalt and holding of umbrella. There should be 
three paintings Sadasiva, Bhubanesvar? and Gopinatha. This was done 
till the 7th arika (1628 A.D.). From the 8th arika Bhabaraga made a 
change in presence of Varunapala Pattanaika in front of the Lord. 
The paintings of anasara will be three. A painting of Balabhadra 
Thakura will be placed on a simhasana. The figure of the deity 
should be four-handed seated on a lotus with white complexion. He 
is to have hala in the right lower hand and gadd in the upper hand. 
He should have chakra in upper left hand and padma in lower hand. 
There should be seven-hooded snake over trimundi. He should have 
mukuta and kundala. He is to have girdle and waist-band over cloth. 
There should be rosy smile playing on his lips. The figure of Bala- 
bhadra in painting should be like that and he should be flanked by 
Narada and Brahma on two sides. The plain figure of Paramesvara 
will be painted likewise. He should be seated on lotus on simhasana 
and will be four-handed. He should have chakra in upper right hand 
and Sankha in the lower hand. There should be gadd in upper left hand 
and lZotus in the lower hand. He should have mukufa on the trimundi 
and kundala in the ears. He should be shown as wearing yellow coloured 
cloth with girdle and waist band over it. He should be decorated with 
various types of tadhau and rings. The figure should be flanked by the 
figure of Brahma on one side and Saptarishi on the other side. There 
should be Sudarsana on the left side. Subhadra should be shown in 
painting as seated on a lotus and will be four handed. Her complexion 
will be yellow, mixed with kumkuma. The two lower hands will be in 
abhaya pose and upper two hands will hold lotuses just blooming. Then 
she should have mukiita chila and other ornaments. She should be 
wearing new cloth and flanked with figures of two maids on two sides. 
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Three such paintings will be brought from the house of the Chitrakara 
with sounds of ghan{a, kahali, madala, mahuri and carrying of umbrella. 
The paintings are placed on bada. 


Madanagopala-deva, Jayogopala-deva, two brothers Rama 
Krishna and Narasimha of Southern house are placed on a cot in front 
of the paintings. Then panchamrita is completed within the tali and 
then tdafipand is performed at the ati door. (pp. 64-65). 


D. JAGANNATHA STHALA VRITTANTAM:® 


The Jagannatha Sthala Vrittantam lists the functions and duties 
of two tyes of painters viz. the Chitrakara Maharana and the Srimukha 
Singhari in the following manner. 


1. Chitrakara Mahdarana and his duties : 


While the presiding deities are staying in quarter of Anavasara, 
this servant, called Chitrakara Maharana has to paint three images 
separately in canvas (pata) pieces, which are installed in the vacant 
seats (pi{tha) in the temple for darshana (view) by the general public. To 
cover with cloths these there patas, he has to get the cloth from the 
store. During the car festival, this servant has to accomplish all the 
piecemeal paintings, wherever it is found necessary. During a festival 
called Aparajita (undefeatable), he has to paint similar proxy figures 
of the three deities to instal on the seats of the inner chamber. For 
covering of these seats, he has to secure cloth from the store. On the 
occasion of the birthday ceremony of Srikrishna, he has to paint a 
figure of the universe containing the figures of Rishis (sages) and 
Devas (celestial beings). During a festival called Madanamurti, he has 
to paint a figure of Cupid (Kandarpa) on a pata (canvas). In the 
birthday ceremony of Sri Narasimha, he has to paint the wooden 
image of the God Narasimha. In the birthday ceremony of Vamana, 
he has to paint the wooden image of Trivikrama. He has to paint the 
walls and pillars of the Gundicha temple where the deities are staying 
for nine days during the Gundicha Yatra. During the birthday cere- 
mony of Sri Rama, Lakshman, Bharata, Satrughana, Sita Devi and the 
monkeys and demons, he has to paint the figures of Jaya-Vijaya, the 


6. Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras No. D-2612/R No. 1220, 
Copied for the Orissa Research Project and translated into English by S.N. 
Rajgurv. (ORP Ms. No. 441). 
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two gate keepers, installed at the entrance of Jagamohana. For this 
work, the required cloths and colours should be obtained by him from 
the estate. 


2. Srimukha Singhart and his duties : 


After completion of the morning dhiipa on the 13th day of the 
dark fortnight of Ashadha, the temple servants have to start from the 
temple with chatra, chamara, vira-kahali and drums in a procession and 
carrying with them camphor, and chandana (sandal paste) mixed with 
pure colours. They invite the painters at their houses and return 
to the temple with painters in that procession. After Daitas and 
Patis have poured a little colour on the body of the images, the 
Srimukha Singhari has to paint with colours the entire body of each 
image and paint their eyes, to make them sama-drishti or normal view 
with due care. This colouring function of the deities is to be 
accomplished so as to retain for the twelve festivals (dvadasa yatra) 
within a year. During the car-festival, when the deities are taken to 
Gundichamandira, near the Narendra tank, and brought back to 
their original place, if any defect in colours is noticed, then these 
painters have to retouch over the obliterated parts after Daitas and 
Patis have poured a little colour on the spots. The painter has to get 
a gold coin (mohara) from the temple-treasury during the days of 
painting, towards his wage. After completion of colouring (bodhi-lagi) 
of the deities, the temple-manager (deula-pariksha) and the temple-clerk 
(para-karana) have to get the bhoga-prasadam. ‘The colours, used for the 
purpose of paintings, are to be kept separately unmixed with other 
colours and while painting, cotton-yarns are to be used for measure- 
ment etc. The colouring should be accomplished before the fourteenth 
day of the dark half of Ashadha. Then, on the next day (i.e. Amavasya), 
a coat of shining (polish) should be applied all over the body of each 
image already painted on the previous day. The colour of Balarama 
is purely white (dhavala) possessing a pair of eyes like lotus flower 
(Pundarikaksha). The whole body of Balabhadra has to be coated 
twelve times with white colour. The appearance of Jagannatha is like 
the beautiful shades of the blue clouds. He should be painted accord- 
ingly, in a charming manner with twelve coatings. The appearance of 
Sr1 Subhadra is like the saffron (Autumnal crocus). After Amavasya 
(new-moon) of Ashadha, the next day (Sukla-pratipada) is called 
‘Netrotsava’ or the eye-festival, when the eyes of the deities are painted. 
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Pata and Oriya Literature 


References to painting (pata, pata-chitra and chitra-pa{a) in 
Oriya literature cannot always be taken to be a reference to the art of 
painting as practised in Orissa. In many cases the description was 
merely borrowed from an earlier Sanskrit text. For instance, Mathura 
Mangala an 18th century Oriya kavya by Bhakta Charana Dasa describes 
how after writing a letter to Krishna, Radha seals it after placing a 
flower inside it, and then paints the pictures of a snake, of Hanumana 
and of Siva on the letter. The pictures are meant to keep the flower 
from withering, for the snake would take in the air, Hanumana would 
swallow the sun and the moon on Siva’s head would keep the flower 
fresh. This description is evidently from a similar passage in Sanskrit 
kavya Rasakalpadruma of Jagannatha Misra. 


An interesting reference to painting occurs in Paficharatna 
composed by Princess Annapurna, daughter of Prataparudra 
Deva of Orissa, who was married to Krishnadeva Raya of Vijayana- 
gara in 1515 A.D. The great king Krishnadeva on a pilgrimage to 
Simhachalam incognito was led to accept the hospitality of Anna- 
purna without knowing her identity. She suggested to him as to who 
she was by reciting a string of five verses which contained allusions to 
her identity. The fourth verse contains a reference to painting : Let 
some clumsy artist paint flowers, but can such imitations boast of the 
fragrance of real flowers? Will the bees come to them to drink 
honey ?1 


Mediaeval Oriya poetry abounds in references to the art of 
painting, which give some idea about the popular concept of the 
pictorial art at that time. It also gives some idea of the terminology 
used for different tools and techniques of painting. Many references in 
Oriya kdauyas are to the exchange of portraits of princes and princesses 
with a view to betrothal. As a matter of fact, this seems to be a 
practice prevalent in India from the ancient times. Marriages of 


1. Jagadev, L. Harichandan. ‘The Origin of Vijayanagara in Kalinga.’ Kalinga 
Historical Research Journal. Vol. 11. No.l. June 1947. p.119. 
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princes and princesses as well as of the young ones of the elite and 
the wealthy were arranged by the exchange of paintings specially 
prepared by painters with nara-lakshana jriana and sent round to various 
kingdoms. At Borobudur there are two eighth century panels illustrat- 
ing presenting of the portrait of a princess to a prince’s parents and 
of the prince to the princess’ parents.? 


There are many references to paintings in the earliest piece 
of Oriya literature, the Mahabharata of Sarala Dasa. For the swayamvara 
of his daughter, the king of Vijayanagara sent through messengers to 
various kings the chitra-pata painted in the likeness of his daughter 
Bhanumati.? For the marriage of Tribhuvanamohin1, her chitra-pata 
was carried by Durvasa to Narada.* In Kalpalata the princess sent her 
own pata to a prince ; the painting was rolled in special silk, which was 
beset with jewels, and was tied with colourful silk and sealed with sandal 
paste.’ In Parimald, king Vikrama Kefsari sent a messenger to arrange 
a match between his son and the princess of Karichi, and the messenger 
drew a portrait of the princess on a pata to be shown to the king.* In 
Lavanyavati, an entire canto has been devoted to Prince Chandrabhanu 
looking at the chitra-pata of Lavanyavati.” In two kavyas Ushabhilasha 
and Kaldvati paintings form the basis of the story itself. 


Other reference§ in Akdavyas where paintings helped the cupid 
are : Madanabrahma, king of Darpaka obtains the chitra-pata of many 
princesses for the marriage of his son (Jchchavati) ; Usha dreams of a 
handsome youngman and it is only from a large number of portraits 
done by her maid Chitralekha that she knows that Aniruddha was the 
prince of her dreams (Ushabhilasha) ; a Brahmin paints a pata of 
Princess Kalavat? and gives it to the Prince of Madhuvana and their 
marriage is arranged (Kalavati) ; Narada carries the chitra-pata of 


~~ 


Sivaramamurti, C. The Painter in Ancient India. 1978. p.15S. 


3. Sarala Dasa. Mahabharata, Adi Parva (15 Century). Government of Orissa. 
Bhubaneswar. 1965. p.368. 


Sarala Dasa Mahabharata, Vana Parva. Bhubaneswar. 1970. p.398. 


5. Situ Arjuna Dasa Kalpalatd. (early 16th Century). ed. by Mahapatra, K.N. 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. 1961. p.18. 


6. Narasimha Sena. Parimala (c. 1530 A.D.) ed. by Mahapatra, K.N. Orissa 
State Museum. 1961. p.10. 


7. Upendra Bhanja. Lavanyavati. (18th Century). Chbanda 10, 
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Krishna’s son Samba to be shown to Chandravali (Madhya Parva, 
p.- 561). In Vatsyayana’s urban India, members of bourgeois families 
(nagarakas) practised the art of painting, but in Oriya kavyas painters 
include princes, princesses, royal messengers and Brahmins. 


Paintings were also resorted to in order to find missing persons. 
When he did not get any news of Nala and Damayanti, Damayant?’s 
futher sent four Brahmins in search of them with a chitra-pata of the 
couple.° Separated lovers indulged in painting the likeness of the 
beloved to heighten the pangs of separation, e.g. Premalochana.° There 
is at least one mention of sets of erotic pictures : the nubile Sita looks 
at bandhana chitra-pata in VaidehiSa Vilasa.® 


Paintings had their magical use too and the Mahabharata has 
two instances. When Arjuna’s forces were killed, he prayed to 
Hiranakshi who asked him to paint a picture. Arjuna picked up a 
brush and painted a thousand chariots and ten thousand elephants 
and horses and two hundred thousand infantrymen. Hiranakshi 
sprinkled some water on the pictures and they came to life.'! When 
the Pandavas were to hide their weapons, they were on the lookout 
for a suitable tree. Arjuna took up a khad: (chalk) and drew two 
lines, which became two trees.!? 


The mediaeval Oriya poet also used chitra-pata as a metaphor 
for beauty : looking as real as a pata made by a Chitrakara ;* Sita 
leaning against the wall looked like a picture painted on it ;!* she 
became immobile like a wall-painting.!s 


The Akavyas also mentioned the way the paintings were kept and 
carried about. The paintings used to be rolled in cloth, fancy silk if 
it was to be sent to a prince. Narada simply packed Samba’s 


8. Sarala Dasa. Vana Parva. op. cit. p.288. 


9. Vishnu Dasa. Premalochana (c. 1600. A.D.) Orissa State Museum. Bhubaneswar. 
1961. p.33. 


10. Upendra Bhanja. Vaidehita. Vilasa (18th Century). Chhanda 3. 
11. Sarala Dasa. Sabha Parva. op. cit. p.430. 

12. Sarala Dasa. Virata Parva. op. cit. pp.27-28. 

13. Dina Krishna Dasa. Rasakallola(18th Century). Chhanda 16. 
14. Upendra Bhanja. Vaidehisa Vilasa Chhanda 3. 

15. ibid, Chhanda 34. 

16. Sisu Arjuna Dasa. Kalpalatd. 
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picture in his tattered bag.!” During their temporary separation, 
Chandrabhanu takes out the picture of Lavanyavati from a casket.!® 


All the paintings (excepting those on walls) were done on 
cloth. However, there is mention of painting on gourd!* as also on 
coconut.#’ Painting on paper is mentioned in a 17th century kavya.3 


Regarding tools and implements of painting, mention has 
been made of chitra-kathi (brush),?3 lekhana (stylus or brush), khadi 
(chalk).* The last named was a magic chalk made of blood from the 
right hand of Krishna, vibhuti of God, Parvati’s prayer beads, Brahma’s 
forehead, all kneaded into a paste and rolled in the palms of Narayana 
into a chalk.# 


There is mention of chitra-ghura (painting gallery) in the 
King’s palace. Houses were decorated with paintings during 
weddings of Arjuna®’, Surekha®#, Charubrahma and Ichchavati.® The 
kavya full of description of wall paintings is Gofpt Bhasha - when Krishna 
left for Mathura, Narada came to Gopapura and advised the Gopis to 
have pictures of Krishna in every house so that they would not suffer 
the pangs of separation. At Narada’s command a thousand Chitrakaras 
came and painted pictures on the house walls of sixteen thousand 


Gopis. 


17. Sarala Dasa. Madhya Parva. op. cit. p.561. 
18. Upendra Bhanja. Ldavanyavati. Chhanda 36. 
19. Upendra Bhanja. Vaidehisa Vilasa. Chbanda 21. 
20. ibid. Chhanda 23. 

21. Vishnu Dasa. Premalochana. op. cit. p.39. 
22. Narasimha Sena. Parimala op. cit. p. 213. 
23. Sarala Dasa. Sabha Parva. op. cit. p. 430. 
24. Sarala Dasa. Virata Parva. op. cit. pp.27-28. 
25. ibid. p. 34. 

26. Sifu Arjuna Dasa. Kalpalata. op. cit. p.28. 
27. Sarala Dasa. Madhya Parva. op. cit. p.128. 
28. ibid. p. 752. 

29. Banamali Dasa. Chata Ichhavatt p.52. 
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Jagannath Prasad Das is a 
well-known poet and playwright 
from Orissa whose works have 
been translated into several 
languages. His publications in 
English are three collections 
of poems—First Person, Love is a 
Season and Timescapes and a 
play, Before Sunset, all published 
by Arnold-Heinemann. 


His plays have been 
translated into several Indian 
languages and have been staged 
in different parts of the 
country, besides being adapted 
for radio and television. 


A senior officer of the 
Government of India, he has 
worked with the Handicrafts 
Department of the Government 
of Orissa for a number of 
years and has close association 
with the rural craftsmen, 
specially the Chitrakaras. 


A Homi Bhabha Fellow, he 
is now working on a study of 
wall paintings of Orissa. 


Born in Puri in 1936, he 
lives and works in New Delhi. 
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